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INTRODUCTION 


1.  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS 


The  term  “ Syriac  ” 

The  term  “Syriac”  designates  the  literary  language  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  which  was  used  from 
the  second  century  onwards  in  large  parts  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  In  addition  to  the  literary 
language,  there  was  the  spoken  language,  which  in  the  earliest  period  and  in  certain  areas  was 
probably  not  very  different  from  the  written  language.  In  Syriac  the  language  is  called  3 aramaya 
(“Aramaic”)  or  surydyd  (“Syriac”). 

The  term  “Syriac”  in  present-day  usage  may  also  refer  to  the  literature,  i.e.,  to  texts 
written  in  Syriac,  as  well  as  to  the  cultural  tradition  (for  which  “Syriac”  tends  to  replace 
“Syrian”).  In  the  latter  case,  there  may  not  be  a  direct  link  with  the  language,  since  Christians  of 
the  “Syriac”  tradition  have  not  only  used  -  and  are  not  only  using  -  the  Syriac  language,  but  other 
languages  as  well,  viz.  Arabic,  Persian,  Malayalam. 

Syriac  in  the  history  of  the  Aramaic  language 

Syriac  is  generally  ranked  among  the  Eastem-Aramaic  dialects,  to  which  also  Babylonian 
Aramaic  (the  language  of  the  Aramaic  parts  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  of  some  other  Jewish 
writings)  and  Mandaic  (used  in  the  writings  of  the  Mandaeans)  belong.  Compared  to  the  latter 
two  Aramaic  language  forms,  Syriac  has  slightly  more  isoglosses  with  Westem-Aramaic  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  most  western  of  the  Eastem-Aramaic  dialects.1 

In  Fitzmyer’s  survey  of  the  phases  of  the  Aramaic  language,  Syriac  is  broken  up  and 
divided  among  three  phases:  Middle-Aramaic  (200  BCE  -  200  CE),  to  which  the  Edessene 

•  •  •  •  #9 

inscriptions  belong,  Late-Aramaic  (200  -  700  CE)  and  Modem-Aramaic.  In  fact,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  continuity,  from  the  earliest  form  of  (pre-Christian)  Edessene  Aramaic  until  the  later 
period.  Even  in  our  day,  Syriac,  as  the  classical  language  of  the  Christians  of  Syriac  tradition,  is 
still  very  much  alive.3 

Syriac  and  the  language  of  Edessa 

In  addition  to  the  two  terms  mentioned  above  (* aramaya  and  surydyd),  Syriac  authors  sometimes 
refer  to  their  language  as  3Urhaya ,  “Edessene  (language)”,  suggesting  thereby  that  Syriac  drew  its 
origin  from,  or  had  its  main  center  in,  the  city  of  Edessa  (Urhay,  present-day  Urfa).  Syriac  may 
indeed  be  considered  the  successor  of  the  language  of  the  early  Edessene  inscriptions  (between 
the  first  and  third  century  CE,  when  Edessa  was  an  independent  kingdom)  -  although  there  are 
some  significant  differences,  e.g.,  in  the  masculine  prefix  of  the  3rd  person  sing,  masc.,  for  which 
the  Edessene  inscriptions  mostly  have  y -,  whereas  Syriac,  following  an  Eastem-Aramaic 
innovation,  has  n-.  However,  Syriac  cannot  simply  be  regarded  as  the  written  variant  of  the 
spoken  language  of  Edessa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  preserves  many  features  of  Imperial  Aramaic, 
or  the  written  tradition  of  “Standard  Literary  Aramaic”.  In  many  respects  it  is  closer  to  the 


Daniel  Boyarin,  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  the  Middle  Aramaic  Dialects,"  in  ^  L. 
Arbeitman  &  A.R.  Bomgard  (eds.),  Bono  Homini  Donum.  Essays  in  Historical  Linguistics  in  Memory  of  J. 
Alexander  Kerns,  II  (Amsterdam,  1981)  613-649. 

Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Phases  of  the  Aramaic  Language,”  in  A  Wandering  Aramean.  Collected 
Aramaic  Essays  (Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  Monograph  Series,  25;  Chico,  California,  1979)  57-84. 

Sebastian  Brock,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Classical  Syriac  in  the  Late  Twentieth 
Century,"  Journal  of  Semitic  Studies  34  (1989)  363-375. 
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language  of  the  earliest  Targumim  (Onqelos)  -  the  latest  offshoot  of  “Standard  Literary  Aramaic” 
than  to  the  new  language  forms  which  started  to  be  written  in  Palestine  from  the  second  century 
onwards.  The  orthography  of  Syriac  as  well  is  conservative  and  retains  many  archaic  features.4 

The  diversity  of  the  Syriac  speaking/writing  Christians 

Notwithstanding  the  shared  language,  which  has  remained  remarkably  uniform  throughout 
history,  Syrian  Christians  have  never  been  one  group  or  community.  The  divisions  have  both  a 
geo-political  and  a  dogmatic  background. 

a)  Syrian  Christians  were  spread  over  a  wide  area,  extending  from  Palestine  and  Northern  Syria 
-  along  the  Fertile  Crescent  -  to  Northern  and  Central  Mesopotamia.  From  the  first  centuries 
onwards  this  area  was  cut  across  by  the  border  between  the  Roman  (later  Byzantine)  and  the 
Persian  (from  224  onwards  the  Sassanid-Persian)  Empires. 

b)  While  the  earliest  period  of  Syrian  Christianity  was  characterized  by  a  great  diversity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  message  and  only  in  the  fourth  century  the  notion  of  the  “one, 
orthodox”  church  imposed  itself,  further  divisions  resulted  from  the  Christological 
discussions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  condemnation  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  brought  the  spread  of  his 
dyophysite  teachings  within  the  Roman  Empire  to  an  end.  Nestorius’  followers  instead 
were  successful  in  spreading  Dyophysitism  (by  which  the  divine  and  human  person  in 
Christ  are  considered  to  be  separate  from  each  other)  in  the  Sassanid  Empire.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Syrian-Christian  Church  of  Persia  officially  adopted  the 
two-nature  doctrine.  The  “Church  of  the  East”  (or  “Assyrian  Church”)  has  been  faithful 
to  this  doctrine  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  introduced  a  mitigated  form  of  the  two-nature 
doctrine  in  the  Church  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  met  with  fierce  opposition  on  the  side  of 
many  Syrian  bishops  and  monks.  This  anti-Chalcedonian  opposition  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  an  independent  “Miaphysite”  Church  within  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which 
existed  along  with  the  “Melkite”  (“Royal”)  Chalcedonian  Church  of  Antioch.  Other 
names  for  the  Syrian  anti-Chalcedonians  are  “Monophysites”  and  “Jacobites”,  after  Jacob 
Burd°ana,  one  of  the  sixth-century  leaders.  The  official  name  of  this  Church  nowadays  is 
“Syriac  Orthodox”. 

These  divisions  -  to  which  new  ones  were  added  in  the  course  of  history  -  were 
consolidated  under  Islamic  rule,  from  the  seventh  century  onwards. 

The  various  Syrian-Christian  communities  have  maintained  the  same  literary  language  (with 
slightly  different  writing  and  reading  traditions)  and  have  always  regarded  the  same  early  Syriac 
writings  (including  the  same  version  of  the  Syriac  Bible  and  early  writers  such  as  Ephrem)  as  the 
basis  of  their  own  literary  traditions,  which  from  the  sixth  century  onwards  underwent  separate 
developments. 

Syrian  Christianity  and  its  relationship  to  other  languages  and  cultures 

Living  mostly  as  minority  groups  in  societies  with  different  languages,  Syrian  Christians  have  in 
the  course  of  their  history  interacted  with  other  cultures  and  languages.  This  has  affected  their 
own  language  and  literature. 

a)  In  the  earliest  period  there  was  the  proximity  to  Jewish  tradition.  The  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Syriac  from  Hebrew  (and  Biblical  Aramaic),  while  Judaism  also  left  many 
other  traces  on  early  Syrian  Christianity. 


See  Chapter  Two  (“The  Language  of  the  Inscriptions”)  in  Han  J.W.  Drijvers  &  John  F.  Healey, 
The  Old  Syriac  Inscriptions  of  Edessa  and  Osrhoene.  Texts,  Translations  and  Commentary  (Leiden,  1999) 
21-34. 
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b)  Of  prime  importance  are  the  contacts  with  the  Greek  world.  Widespread  bilingualism  in  Syria 
has  paved  the  way  for  many  translations  from  Greek  into  Syriac  and  explains  the  presence  in 
Syriac  of  a  great  number  of  Greek  loanwords. 

c)  In  the  East-Syrian  (Persian)  area,  there  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Persian  language  and 
culture.  While  there  is  evidence  of  the  use  by  East-Syrian  Christians  of  the  Persian  language 
(in  Pahlavi),  there  are  also  traces  of  modest  literary  activity  in  Soghdian. 

d)  From  the  seventh  century  onwards,  the  steadily  increasing  inlluence  of  Arabic  was  felt 
Syrian  Christians  started  using  Arabic  as  their  written  (and  spoken)  language,  which  led  to 
translation  activities  from  Syriac  into  Christian-Arabic. 


The  history  of  the  Syriac  language  and  literature:  the  successive  periods 

The  early  Edessene  inscriptions  -  and  some  other  non-Christian  utterances  in  the  Syriac  languaue 
(or  in  a  language  form  closely  akin  to  Syriac)  -  are  often  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  Syriac 
literature.  Syriac  literature  in  a  proper  sense  (i.e.,  as  the  literature  of  Syrian  Christians)  begins 
somewhere  in  the  second  century,  with  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  earliest 
Syriac  versions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  with  some  original  Syriac  writings,  reflecting 
the  diversity  of  early  Syrian  Christianity.  The  most  productive  period  runs  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  century  with,  on  the  one  hand,  the  literature  prior  to  the  dogmatic  divisions  (wrhich 
includes  the  main  fourth-century  authors  Ephrem  and  Aphrahat)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
development,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  onwards,  of  the  separate  East-  and  West-Syriac 
literary  traditions. 


Early  period  (2nd-5th  c.) 


West-Syriac 

Roman/Byzantine  Empire 


Old  and  New  Testament  Peshitta 
Ephrem  -  Aphrahat 

East-Syriac 
Persian  (Sassanid)  Empire 


5th-7th  centuries 


Chalcedonian  (Melkite) 

Syrian-Orthodox 

(Miaphysite  -  Monophysite  -  Jacobite) 


Church  of  the  East 
(Dyophysite  -  Nestorian) 


Islamic  period 


Contemporary  period 


Syrian-Orthodox  Church  Assyrian  Church 

(patriarchate  of  Antioch  in  Damascus)  (patriarchates  in  Chicago  and  in  Baghdad) 
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I  he  rise  of  Islam  and  ol  the  Arabic  language  marks  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  decline 
literary  activity  in  Syriac.  For  the  West-Syrian  area,  there  is  some  kind  of  a  “Syriac  Renaissance” 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  to  which  the  polymath  and  prelate  Gregorius  Bar  lEbraya 
(d.  1286)  made  the  most  significant  contribution.  The  Mogul  invasions,  from  the  13th  century 
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onwards,  led  to  further  reduction  of  the  areas  inhabited  by  Syrian  Christians.  It  is  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  monasteries  that  manuscripts  continued  to  be  produced  and  copied.  Original  creations 
became  very  rare. 

After  a  slight  revival  of  literary  activity  in  17th-  and  18th-century  Iraq,  the  classical 
Syriac  language  became  an  important  factor  in  the  self-definition  of  the  Syrian-Christians  in  the 
19th  and  20th  century.  This  has  led,  among  the  Christians  of  the  Syrian  tradition,  to  the  study  and 
an  increased  use  of  classical  Syriac,  both  in  written  and  in  spoken  form.  Having  started  in  the 
Middle  East,  these  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  worldwide  Diaspora. 


Our  sources  for  the  study  of  Syriac  language  and  literature 

First  and  foremost  there  are  several  thousands  of  Syriac  manuscripts  which  are  the  basis  for  our 
study  of  the  language  and  literature.  Many  of  these  manuscripts  have  reached  us  through  a 
process  of  copying  and  unbroken  transmission  within  the  various  Syriac-Christian  communities, 
ending  up  in  the  modern  period  in  Middle-Eastern  monasteries  or  in  Western  libraries.  Others,  not 
less  significant  in  number,  have  been  retrieved  from  places  where  they  had  been  deposited  in 
earlier  days,  withdrawn  from  further  circulation  and  handling.  Two  monasteries  in  Egypt  provide 
interesting  examples  of  such,  Genizah-like  situations.  The  first  is  the  “Monastery  of  the  Syrians” 
in  the  Egyptian  Wadi  al-Natrun  (the  ancient  Scetis).  Syriac  manuscripts  had  been  collected  here 
from  the  early  ninth  century  onwards  (a  number  of  these  manuscripts  were  brought  from  Syria 
and  were  already  a  few  centuries  old  when  they  were  transferred  to  Egypt)  and,  later  on,  were 
“forgotten”  when,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the  monastery  became  a  regular  Coptic 
monastery,  in  which  there  was  no  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  Syriac.  Most  of  these 
manuscripts  were  transferred  to  European  libraries  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  the  Sinai  similarly  has  major  holdings  of  ancient 
Syriac  manuscripts,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  documented. 

For  manuscripts,  it  is  more  difficult  to  survive  for  centuries  when  they  are  stored  on  the 
shelves  of  a  library,  exposed  to  handling  by  humans  and  subject  to  the  process  of  copying  and 
replacing  outdated  specimens.  This  explains  why  there  are  hardly  any  East-Syriac  manuscripts 
prior  to  the  eleventh  century,  because  in  the  East-Syriac  tradition  there  has  not  been  a  “safe 
haven”  similar  to  the  two  locations  described  above  for  the  West-Syriac  tradition.  Many  of  the 
existent  East-Syriac  manuscripts  were  copied  in  the  period  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Syriac  manuscripts  are  in  parchment,  paper,  or  -  rarely  -  papyrus.  The  study  of 
manuscripts  includes  the  art  of  handwriting  (paleography)  as  well  as  the  production  and  material 
aspects  of  manuscripts.  In  addition  to  their  important  role  in  the  transmission  of  Syriac  literature, 
manuscripts  also  reflect  the  transmission  process  as  such  and  its  wider  cultural  context. 
Colophons  often  provide  not  only  the  date  and  place  of  origin  of  the  manuscript,  but  also 
important  additional  historical  information. 


Neo-Syriac  dialects 

Different  clusters  of  spoken  dialects  can  be  distinguished. 

a)  MaTula  Aramaic,  spoken  in  a  few  villages  to  the  north  of  Damascus,  is  to  be  considered  an 
offshoot  of  Western-Aramaic, 

b)  Turoyo,  a  number  of  dialects  spoken  in  Tur  LAbdin  (South-East  Turkey); 

c)  “North-Eastern  Neo-Aramaic”  dialects,  spoken  in  North-West  Iran  and  in  the  north  of  Iraq, 
east  of  the  Tigris  River. 

Many  of  these  dialects  have  never  been  used  in  w  riting.  In  Noilh-Iraq,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


there  was  a  modest  beginning  of  a  written  tradition  of  some  local  dialects.  More  successful  was 
the  attempt  of  American  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  use  the  Aramaic  dialect  of 
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Urmia  (North-West  Iran)  for  the  translation  ol'  the  Bible  and  for  some  devotional  literature/  This 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  “Literary  Urmia  Aramaic”,  which  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  an 
important  element  in  the  identity  of  the  “Assyrian”  Christians. 

Note:  Syriac  and  Christian-Palestinian  (or  Syro-Palestinian)  Aramaic 

In  some  areas  of  Palestine,  Christians  adopted  the  Syriac  alphabet  to  write  their  local  language, 
which  was  of  the  West-Aramaic  type  (close  to  Jewish-Palestinian  and  Samaritan  Aramaic).6  f  rom 
the  pre-Islamic  period  there  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  and  literary  texts,  translated  from  Greek 
and  most  often  preserved  in  the  older  layer  of  palimpsest  manuscripts.  In  a  much  later  period 
(1  1th- 13th  c.)  there  was  a  revival  of  this  language  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine  (Sinai)  and  in 
some  centers  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Most  of  the  texts  of  this  later  period  were  used  in  the  liturgy. 

The  use  of  the  Syriac  script  (with  a  few  distinctive  features)  establishes  a  link  with  Syriac 
Christianity.  Dogmatically,  however,  these  Palestinian  Christians  were  affiliated  with  the 
Chalcedonian,  i.e.  Melkite,  Church,  which  was  mainly  Greek-oriented.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Syriac  language  proper  was  also  used  by  Chalcedonian  Christians  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and, 
in  addition,  was  commonly  used  by  the  Maronites,  who  had  their  center  in  Northern  Syria  and 
Lebanon. 
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A.  THE  SYRIAC  SCRIPT  &  WRITING  CONVENTIONS 


A.l.  General  -  the  three  Syriac  scripts 

The  earliest  Syriac  script,  which  derives  from  earlier  Aramaic  scripts,  is  called  “Estrangela”.  Its 
earliest  use  is  found  in  pagan  inscriptions  from  Edessa  and  its  surroundings,  known  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  CE  onwards.  The  oldest  preserved  Christian  parchment  manuscripts 
written  in  Estrangela  are  from  the  early  fifth  century  onwards. 

Along  with  Estrangela,  there  existed  a  more  cursive  script,  traces  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
some  mosaic  inscriptions,  and  which  more  prominently  emerges  in  three  (non-Christian) 
documents  found  in  and  around  Dura-Europos  and  dated  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  is 
from  this  cursive  script  that  later  on  the  West-Syriac  script  developed.  Although  it  occasionally 
occurs  in  earlier  (sixth-century)  manuscripts,  it  is  from  the  eighth  century  onwards  only  that  it 
becomes  the  characteristic  script  of  the  West-Syriac  tradition,  known  as  “Serta”.  It  was,  and  still 
is,  in  use  in  the  Syrian-Orthodox  communities  and  hence  has  also  been  called  “Jacobite”,  after  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Syrian-Orthodox  leaders  of  the  sixth  century,  Jacob  Baradeaeus.  The  East- 
Syriac  tradition  developed  its  own  script,  to  which  somewhat  infelicitously  the  names 
“Nestorian”  and  “Chaldean”  have  been  given.  Estrangela  remained  in  use  in  both  traditions,  for 
writing  important  texts  (e.g.  biblical  books)  or  as  a  more  solemn  script,  used  in  headings, 
commemorative  inscriptions  and  the  like.  It  is  also  widely  used  in  present-day  scholarly 
publications.  The  differences  between  the  three  scripts  are  minor  and  easy  to  learn. 

The  Syriac  alphabet,  like  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  only  writes  consonants.  Vowels  may  be 
written  with  the  help  of  the  signs  for  the  consonants  3  ( >alaf ),  w  (waw),  and  y  ( yod)  or  with 
additional  signs  placed  above  or  below  the  preceding  consonant.  These  will  be  studied  later. 

The  Syriac  script 


A* 


.vx 

"no  cool 

*  »<r> 

W 

*ruJovx»V\ 

r^c ^  ^oVurC->  ^VytA 

<\y<: 

.  ^lT<' 

^‘V'  vV, 

-Njv»  .  rrCn 

7^^  ^  AjTvJla  -VkX 


<7lY 
c\  . 

-V\r<-v  rn 

.  mrD 

.rGjoa 


*>4 

^  rComA  pn 

C'V-g~n  vCa  m  . 

om 

— vGtxkA  yC\m 

A  m  ttiVA  vCmA 


runs  from  right  to  left.  As 
can  be  seen  from 
inscriptions,  the  writing 
direction,  especially  in  the 
earlier  period,  often  was 
from  top  to  bottom. 

All  letters  are 
connected  to  the  preceding 
letter  in  the  same  word, 
and  most  of  them  are 
connected  to  the  following 
letter  as  well.  Seven  letters 
do  not  allow  the 
connection  to  the 
following  letter.  Some 
letters  have  a  slightly 
different  shape  when  they 
are  found  at  the  end  of  the 
word. 


Fig.  2.  Ms.  London,  British 
Library,  Add.  14,451 
(5th  c.):  John  6:53-64. 
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•vAvSj  Al  j^J  jsioj  .(jiiia  o  1  yin 

_  •^•'  ^  ^  •  yjkx.Nj^u  Vy^  .Nii  M 

§8(36  Naa  A»V<  \a  |1  _al  03CT  •!>/»  fcl  Iict  oltfo  .j/u!  up?  \i 

$  ,.V-A=>  ^sT\l  •'Law  V®7  .U^wVi^o  -X>=^~  /^*a  U 

jj^  ^£SS  /r.^^lLVcalj^ar  V  ^ul  ^.»  L>o! 


— Ik/jww :ja»il  uXo^Loi-'uX*  -»<n=  .$J  /$W^L3  - - 

|  J  ipi)  ^.j  ^»+t~*J(axp  ajla>  (nl^ibo  '^Ioot!  !u»^~  <aJ 

£i  .0.  ■>  i  \V;  .^aaJba  (sbA  vi  ol-fe-)&  iAio  .jlooi  Jjuj  a>  wX?^^ 

X»>  -auk  “T0®^1  •^iSba')'^  X/luo} 

2  T,>i|  Xfawt  will  .li]v/ oa/  pibu  JI Ja^i?  v^ao  \>XI  /Xl^ua  *73>» 

"  6  ^jNjfeoiSLa  •  ei^cJl  otXjoA  ^1  .|Ayr^  L^??  /va^o 

V  gyl-Ttri!  Aw  oJo  (jot  -pVa  \!>^Ao  .^3?)ft4  \d»0<JlO  -teiJJ 

ftfcuio  $v£«Aii  _>oto^uj?  •'Aniaao  fsiiay  /ooXj>  bs 

.  ,  n  - mitul  .LxmI  ?XikJL=i,  (lwixTLw  '.to^3  } ucu  *J\>cx7]Jj 

J>f)  Vj  ^3  Ui  /io;w  j**  iX^o 

^  ~»o7>  ii/<uO  A>Ls*  i><4u  /^AaAa\j^  p 

LjjNl3  .  ^  J  L  VAJU  ft  U*  ^[u.tN^O  [x^7> 


i 

-M 


y 


'  I'i'* 


I 


«S 

.al 


V\ 


'.  -xAX-.S  J  wO  !  ''•“'  “ 


•—♦«*•  • 


Aclu  - 


7-*‘C^l  jLaoX-  cni) 

r?t  \  \  ?  /.  w\ 


C7ID 


5=  00755 


/<J,  h&X.df&i?  /o\j  :Lbk^\j3  /iobb  JaC>7  fxiX&y  I >0155 

A^O  ^<77^S.  70aJ.j>  007  l^oLoa  T^?  0*07  ^>3  tn\}^0  .'/ifijS 


Fig.  3.  Ms.  London,  Br  itish  Library,  Add.  14,548  (790  CE),  f.  1 16r 
The  earliest  dated  Scrta  manuscript: 

The  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (end  of  the  Homily  “In  sancta  lumina  , 
followed  by  a  note  taken  from  a  letter  by  Severus  of  Antioch). 
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A. 2.  The  alphabet 

[From:  Noldeke,  Compendious  Syriac  Grammar ,  2] 


Usual  Syriac 

: 

1 

Character. 

1 

1  r; 

0) 

1. 

!  2 
i  | 

3. 

4. 

• 

1 

1 « 

1-3 

I  -w 

|rG  /^> 

,  tfi 

a 

.fl 

to 

O 

*0; 

U) 

c 

rt 

TI 

Names. 

1 

Sound-Value  and 

iv 

!> 

p 

> 

o 

1  a  a 
|§* 

O  . 
^-»  •*-> 

flo 

ct 

Ut 

O 

CO 

<D 

Transcription. 

! 

:  W 

> 

O 

s 

0  <13 
0  J0 
o  o 
O  a! 

A  O 

0)  <D 
■*>  .*-» 
O  **-■ 
<£>  Q 

0 

0  ^ 
s* 

0 

0 

jO 

•*-» 

0  tJ 
®  0 
0  S 

a 

0 

0 

w 

•  £ 

! 

1 

! 

r~ 

■  <U 

£ 

<1> 

w 

s 

1  p 

I  Jzj 

1 

1 

y 

_ 

■ 

ca^s 

Alaf  (Olaf) 

Spiritus  lenis  (’) 

1 

kS 

!  1 

1 

ox 

=> 

=3 

Beth 

b ;  v  (p) 

n 

2 

X 

Gamal  (Gonial) 

g  (hard) ;  gli  (7) 

i 

i 

3 

> 

« 

t- 

♦ 

a 

\ 

1  ? 

| 

1 

or 

♦  1  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

Dalatli  orDaladh 
(DolathorDbladli) 

d;  dli  (0) 

i 

1 

4 

oi 

Oi 

— 

CO 

c? 

j  1 

loj 

He 

h 

n 

0 

o 

a 

1 

« 

0 

1  00  or  o!o 

Wan 

AY 

1 

6 

; 

A 

1 

| 

\ 

1 

<0  01-),  -J; 

Zain,  Zen,  or  Zai 

1  soft  s  (z) 

T 

7 

VjU 

uU 

XJ 

JU.  1 

1  4J 

*# 

Hetli 

• 

j  hard  ]i  (h) 

in 

8 

•i 

4> 

\ 

v 

1  I 

M 

Tetli 

• 

j  emphatic  t  (t) 

D 

9 

m* 

! 

^  1 

1 

*  i 

50— 

* 

Yodh  (Yudh) 

A 

10 

r 

r 

-D 

i 

si  | 

5  * 

.CN  ^ 

Ivaf  (Kof) 

k:  kli 

1  / 

D 

to 

O 

V 

j 

A 

A  | 

Lamadh(Lomadh) 

1  | 

* 

30 

? 

iO 

~n  ^3 

1 

p  ic  ! 

1  ! 

Mini 

i  m 

D 

;  40 

V 

A 

J 

J. 

_  A 

1 

V1  1 

VQJ 

Ann,  Xon 

41 

1 

J 

50 

lQD 

cm 

m 

m 

wO 

1 

Seinkath 

s  1 

D 

60 

NX 

N5w 

:x 

x. 

"  1 

K 

'E 

peculiar  gut- 
j  tural  (;)  j 

!> 

70 

c3 

ca 

3 

a 

a 

<3 

Pe 

Pit  I'll  js 

80 

4 

4 

— 

s 

Sadlie  (Sodlie) 

emphatic  s  (s) 

90 

J3 

da 

JD 

n 

n 

£3 

<ao-jo 

Qof 

guttural  k  (q) 

P 

100 

• 

> 

♦ 

t- 

• 

=» 

*JLl 

Kesli  (Kish) 

r 

n 

200 

* 

«A 

* 

X. 

,  1 

r^- 

Shin 

«Kfl)  '  |l 

& 

300 

L 

— 

A\ 

^  i 

; 

oL,  o(t 

Tan 

t ;  th  (&)  | 

• 

n 

400 
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Note 

The  combination  3dlaf  +  lamad  and  lamad  +  Uilaj  mostly  takes  a  slightly  different  form: 
before  (non-final)  Ulrnad ,  3dlaf  inclines  to  the  left:  rather  than 

before  3dlaf,  lamad  stands  in  upright  position:  )J  rather  than  IX 


Examples 

■  >alaha  “God” 

■  Icn^M  Llou*cx2^  U  loLLso 

6  •  ^  6  A 

A 

not  enter  into  the  temple  of  God” 


mal(3)aka  la  ca3el  l-haykla  d-(3)alaha  “the  angel  does 


A.3.  Vowel  representation 

A.3.1.  “Matres  lectionis”  -  vowel  letters 

Three  letters  which  are  used  to  write  consonants  (!  =  ’,  o  =  w,  -  =  y)  may,  in  addition,  be  used  to 

denote  the  presence  of  a  vowel.  In  certain  positions  vowel  letters  are  consistently  used,  for  others 
there  appears  to  be  diversity  in  the  manuscripts. 

a)  ’alaf  denotes  the  presence  of  every  final  d  and  e\  in  some  cases  it  stands  for  e  within  the  word 

■  malkd  “king” 

■  malke  “kings”  (plur.) 

■  KLs  pera  “fruit” 

b)  yod  denotes  every  /  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  word;  in  some  words  it  stands  for  e 
within  the  word 

■  bis  “evil” 

■  bi  “in  me” 

■  resa  “head” 

c)  waw  denotes  every  o  and  u 

■  JLoi-o  bdroyd  “creator” 

■  Llo}o£>  purqana  “salvation” 

In  two  frequently  used  words,  waw  is  regularly  omitted 

■  or  mettol  “because  (of)” 

■  ^  ao  or  kol  “all,  every” 

In  some  transliterated  Greek  words,  there  is  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  waw  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  yod. 

•  ls>  onr or  u>  clclcq_2>(  or  3episqopa  “bishop” 


A. 3. 2.  Expression  of  vowels  by  means  of  additional  signs 


In  addition  to  the  use  of  matres  lectionis ,  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  phase  ol  the  Aramaic 
literary  tradition,  fully  developed  systems  of  vowel  representation  came  into  use  from  the  eighth 
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and  ninth  centuries  onwards.  The  East-Syriac  system  uses  dots,  while  the  West-Syriac  system 
uses  tiny  forms  of  Greek  vowels,  placed  either  above  or  below  the  preceding  consonant  or  the 
corresponding  mater  lection  is. 


[a] 

ptaha 

6 

iLix 

$ 

[a]  >  WS  [o] 

zqdpd 

Li.Oi 

lie  ci 

[e] 

rhasd 

1AX 

ixx 

0  0 

[e]  >  WS  [i] 

r bdsd  (-  karyd) 

•  • 

[i]  WS  (<  e) 

hhdsd 

ll\> 

[i]  original 

Ulo 

jiLs 

• 

[u] 

csdsd 

UaaA 

[o]  >  WS  [u] 

csdsd  rwiha 

Aca 

Whereas  later  East-Syriac  manuscripts,  from  the  16th  or  17th  century  onwards,  often  are  fully 
vocalized,  West-Syriac  manuscripts  use  the  vowel  indication  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Full 
vocalizations  are  found  in  the  so-called  “masoretic”  manuscripts  (from  the  9th  c.  onwards), 
providing  selections  from  the  biblical  books  and  other  classical  writings.  Other  manuscripts 
mostly  have  vocalization  only  for  difficult  words,  proper  names,  etc. 


A. 3. 3.  Diacritical  point 


Prior  to  the  development  of  full  vowel  systems,  some  conventions  came  into  use  to  distinguish 
between  homographs,  i.e.,  words  that  are  written  with  the  same  consonants  but  are  pronounced 
differently  and  have  a  different  meaning.  This  is  done  for  pronouns  (both  independent  and 
suffixed),  nouns,  and  verbal  forms.  A  dot  above  the  consonant  indicates  a  or  a,  a  dot  below  the 
consonant  indicates  e  or  u ,  or  the  absence  of  a  full  vowel.  While  the  use  of  the  dot  above  the 
consonant  is  consistently  maintained,  particularly  for  pronouns,  placing  a  dot  below  the 
consonant  is  optional.  Although  the  use  of  the  diacritical  point  became  redundant  once  a  full 
vowel  system  was  available,  diacritical  points  never  stopped  being  written. 


Independent  pronouns: 

y  CJ  CH 

yQjOl  Or  yQjDl 

Similarly  : 
Pronominal  suffixes: 

Ch  or  oi£s-^> 


hanon  (demonstrative  pronoun,  plur.  masc.) 
hennon  (personal  pronoun,  plur.  masc.) 
ad  hay  “that”  (fern.)  and  w*oi  hi  “she” 
ooi  haw  “that”  (masc.)  and  ooi  hu  “he” 

haytah  “her  house” 
hay t eh  “his  house” 
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Nouns: 


Verbal  forms: 


cbada  “work” 
cabda  “servant” 

ktab  “he  has  written”  (past  tense) 

kdteb  “(he  is)  writing”  (partieiple  -  present  tense) 


A. 4.  Further  orthographical  conventions 

A. 4. 1 .  A  dot  above  or  below  the  consonants  b-g-d-k-p-t 

As  will  be  seen  below  (B.2),  each  of  the  consonants  b-g-d-k-p-t  can  have  two  different 
pronunciations,  an  occlusive  and  a  fricative  one.  A  dot  above  the  consonant  may  mark  the  former; 
a  dot  below  the  consonant  is  occasionally  found  to  mark  the  latter. 

A. 4. 2.  The  “nullifier”  {mbattlana)  or  “linea  occultans” 

A  small  stroke  on  top  of  or  below  the  consonant  indicates  that  the  consonant  in  question  is  no 
longer  pronounced.  In  most  cases  we  are  dealing  with  conservative  orthographies,  which  no 
longer  correspond  to  the  actual  pronunciation.  The  mbattlana  is  a  means  to  superficially  update 
the  orthography.  For  reasons  of  convenience,  such  “deleted”  consonants,  in  the  transliteration, 
may  be  put  between  brackets. 

■  mdittd  (<  mdi(n)ta)  “the  city” 

6 

■  W  ^  kateb  (>)na  “I  am  writing” 

■  loN.  so  ba(r)t  malkd  “the  daughter  of  the  king” 


A. 4. 3.  The  syame 

A  double  dot,  in  horizontal  position,  is  placed  on  top  of  substantives  that  are  in  the  plural  form. 
Certain  forms  of  the  adjective  and  the  verb  likewise  take  the  syame  to  mark  the  plural. 

The  place  of  the  double  dot  is  free.  However,  when  the  word  in  question  has  the  consonant  resh, 
it  is  this  letter  which  takes  a  second  dot  to  mark  the  plural. 

■  V?  malke  “kings” 

■  v>  malkdtd  “queens” 

6  6  A  1 

■  malkdtd  sappiratd  “beautiful  queens” 


A  5.  A  note  on  particles  consisting  of  only  one  letter  ( b-d-w-l ) 

The  four  particles  “in”,  *  “of’  (or  relative  particle),  o  “and”,  ^  “to”  (or  object  marker),  which 
consist  of  only  one  letter,  are  attached  in  writing  to  the  following  word. 

When  the  first  consonant  of  the  word  has  a  full  vowel,  the  added  particle  takes  a  schwa;  when  it 
has  a  schwa ,  the  one  letter  particle  takes  the  full  vowel  a.  When  >dlaf  as  first  consonant  ol  the 
word  is  preceded  by  a  one  letter  particle,  it  is  dropped  in  the  pronunciation  (see  further). 
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L\jU  1L\  v>  ^-^*0  M'-f  lernar  malkd  l-())a(n)tta  da-h-haykla  “and  the  king 

f  •  t  A  .  O 

said  to  the  woman  that  (was)  in  the  sanctuarv" 


B.  NO  I  KS  ON  PIIONOKOCO 


B.  1 .  General 


a)  l  \er>  word  and  every  syllable  begin  with  a  eonsonant.  This  eonsonant  may  be  hilaf,  serving 
as  a  \  ow  el  support. 

h)  When  at  the  beginning  of  the  w  ord  there  is  a  eluster  of  two  consonants,  an  ultra-short  vowel 
(A  originalh  must  have  been  produeed  in  between.  This  ultra-short  vowel,  ealled  schwa  in 
modern  linguistic  terminology,  affects  the  follow  ing  eonsonant  (in  ease  of  b-g-d-k-p-t  -  see 
B.2).  Schwa  is  not  represented  in  w  riting. 

•  LnX  IS  So  krdba  d-malka  (=  kdaba  dc-malka )  “the  book  of  the  king" 

Another  w  a\  of  dissolving  an  initial  eluster  of  consonants  is  by  the  creation  of  a  new  syllable, 
which  separates  the  first  eonsonant  from  the  second.  This  is  done  by  adding  a  so-called 
prothetie  \ilaf-  vowel  before  the  w  ord.  The  first  eonsonant  of  the  word  is  incorporated  into 
the  new  ly  created  syllable.  The  prothetie  \7/c//'  particularly  occurs  in  Syriac  words  beginning 
with  v,  A  or  r  as  well  as  in  Greek  loan  words.  Since  several  of  these  words  occur  either  with 
or  w  ithout  the  prothetie  \ilaf  w  e  may  be  dealing  w  ith  a  general  rule  of  pronunciation  which 
is  onh  occasionally  made  explicit  in  writing. 

■  IX*.  or  IX^t  (V.sVd)  “six" 

*  # 

■  LXcA  or  ( \ir-qicd )  “firmament" 

,  *3 

■  "soldier”  (arparubrv|g)  “soldier" 

■  iLXcs  (kA£  15a,  accusative  of  kA£u)  “key" 

•  A 

e)  Syriac  original  lx  knew  the  doubling  of  consonants.  Double  consonants  are  written  only  once. 
Although  original  doubling  disappeared  in  pronunciation,  its  effect  on  the  phonetic  and 
syllabic  structure  of  the  word  remains. 

■  LX  camma  “people" 

■  barrek  “he  blessed" 


B.2.  Rukkaka  and  QuSSaxa 


The  consonants  b-g-d-k-p-t 
plosive)  and  a  fricative  one 
be  tore  the  sound  is  released; 
pronunciations  are  as  follow  s: 


have  two  different  pronunciations,  an  occlusive  one  (a  stop  or 
(spirantized).  In  the  former  ease  the  glottis  is  completely  closed 
in  the  latter  case,  the  glottis  remains  slightly  open.  The  different 


occlusive 

fricative 

-  b 

b  (as  in  “book") 

b  /  bh  (as  in  Spanish  "vino”) 

-  p 

g  (as  in  "girl") 

g  /  gh  (as  in  German  “gross") 

-d 

d  (as  in  "duck") 

dl  dh  (as  in  "this") 

-  k 

k  (as  in  “kind") 

k  /  kh  (as  in  Greek  xapig) 

•  P 

p  (as  in  "pie") 

p/ ph  (as  in  “first”) 

- 1 

t  (as  in  “tub") 

t  /  th  (as  the  final  consonant  of  "death") 
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The  quSSaya  pronunciation  (with  “hardening”),  often  marked  by  a  dot  above  the  consonant  is 
found: 

at  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
immediately  following  another  consonant, 
when  the  consonant  is  (originally)  double. 

The  rukkaka  pronunciation  (with  “softening”),  occasionally  marked  by  a  dot  below  the 
consonant,  is  found  whenever  the  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  full  vowel  or  a  schwa. 

•  LnX.  Biso  ktaba  d-malka  “the  book  of  the  king” 

/  ,  •  V- 

■  malkat_d  saggPata  “many  queens” 

■  A  A  ) t'  -  '  talmidd  habbibd  “the  beloved  disciple” 

•  A 

When  one  or  more  of  the  one  letter  particles  (see  A. 5)  precede  the  word,  the  first  consonant  of  the 
word  takes  the  Rukkaka  pronunciation. 

■  )  oJcl*  kmahe  d-ba-haba  “the  names  which  (are)  in  the  book” 

•  4  ••  •  4 


B.3.  V  owel  changes  in  West-Syriac 


When  the  use  of  the  Greek  vowels  was  introduced  in  the  West-Syriac  tradition,  some 
developments  had  taken  place  and  thus  are  reflected  in  the  West-Syriac  vowel  system.  The  more 
original  situation  was  maintained  in  the  East-Syriac  tradition  and  was  in  fact  shared  by  the  two 
traditions  in  the  first  centuries. 

a)  Original  d  had  shifted  to  o. 

b)  For  original  c  a  distinction  was  made  between  a  back  pronunciation  (e,  especially  in  word 
endings)  and  a  front  pronunciation  (often  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word).  The  former  was 
preserved  as  e,  the  latter  shifted  to  /. 

c)  Original  o  had  shifted  to  u. 


9 

lo^  3 alaha  zaddiqa  >  3aloho  zaddiqo  “the  righteous  God” 


■  re$a>ri$o  “head” 

Lp  4.  9  _ 

►  o;_2>  haroya  >  boruyo  “creator” 


In  Noldeke’s  grammar  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  publications,  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
retain  the  original  pronunciation  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the  West-Syriac  script.  Therefore, 
zqdpd/zqopo  is  pronounced  and  transliterated  as  a.  For  e  which  has  shifted  to  /  and  for  o  which 
has  shifted  to  u ,  vowel  signs  are  borrowed  from  the  East-Syriac  tradition  (mostly  combined  with 

the  rnatres  lectionis yod  and  ^dlaf  respectively:  ~  and  6. 

•• 

■  re$a“ head” 

•• 

■  )L!oui  baroya  “creator” 


B.4.  Word  stress  and  syllabification 

While  in  the  older  Aramaic  language  the  word  stress  is  either  on  the  final  or  the  pre-final  syllable, 
the  development  in  Syriac  is  such  that  in  the  classical  language  the  stress  falls  nearly  always  on 
the  final  syllable.  Unstressed  vowels  tend  to  disappear  or  to  be  reduced. 


Short  unstressed  end  vowels  in  open  syllables  had  disappeared  already  in  an  earlier  phase  of 
the  language. 

*kataba  >  katab 

Long  unstressed  end  vowels  have  disappeared,  or  were  in  the  process  of  disappearing,  in 
early  Syriac.  They  are  no  longer  pronounced  in  the  classical  language,  although  they  are 
preserved  in  writing. 

*malki>  malk(y)  -  “my  king” 


The  following  rules  of  vowel  reduction  are  at  work: 

1 .  Short  vowels  in  open  syllables  preceding  the  stressed  syllable  are  reduced  to  schwa. 
*  katab  >  k1’ tab  - 


3. 


4. 


*katabu  >  ket_ab(w)  -  o^»^o 

When  there  are  short  vowels  in  two  successive  open  syllables  preceding  the  stressed  syllable, 
the  first  vowel  remains  intact.  The  second  vowel  often  disappears  completely;  in  some  cases 
the  soft  pronunciation  of  the  third  consonant  indicates  that  a  schwa  originally  must  have  been 
present. 


*gamala  >  gamla 


*dahaba  >  daheba  -  lz>oi( 

•  • 

The  glottal  stop  ( dllaf)  is  never  followed  by  schwa.  In  most  cases,  a  full  vowel  is  restored;  in 
some  cases  the  glottal  stop  is  elided  and  written  with  mbattlana. 


*  ’amar  >  *  >amar  >  >emar  - 

*  3 anas a  >  (*) ndsd  -  liuy 


Similarly  yod  is  never  followed  by  schwa ;  y  +  L  merge  to  /  (which  may  be  written  as  d-  ,  i.e. 
3 alaf-yod ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word). 

*  ’ etyeled  >  > etiled  - 

*  yedac  >  idac  -  vs.  or  ^  11 1 

•  • 


Note 

The  presence  of  a  vowel  in  an  unstressed  syllable  indicates  that  this  syllable  is  closed.  It  may 
indicate,  therefore,  that  a  consonant  is  doubled. 

Uox  cammd  “people” 

habbibd  “beloved” 


B.5.  Assimilation  of  a  vowel  to  the  following  consonant 


Short  e  standing  before  r  or  before  a  laryngeal  (i.e.,  h ,  /?, r,  and  occasionally  *)  shifts  to  a. 


r  9 


5amac  “listening”  (participle,  compare  kateb)  - 
bar  “son”  - 
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B.6.  Some  further  remarks  on  }alaf 


At  the  beginning  of  the  word  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ol  the  word  between  two  lull  vowels,  }alaf 
stands  for  a  glottal  stop  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  consonant. 

In  most  other  situations  it  is  no  longer  pronounced.  Whenever  it  originally  has  a  vowel  and  is 
preceded  by  a  consonant  which  has  no  lull  vowel,  the  vowel  is  transferred  to  the  preceding 
consonant. 

•  uo?  (cf.  B.4.3)  “he  said" 

■  MI  “entering”  (participle) 

*0 

•  Mi  (<  i‘ °el)  “he  asked” 

•  II UJ  “and  he  said  to  the  woman” 


Reading  exercise 


♦  6 


9  r 


)LkJ? 

Ol  )  — L» 


6  6 


S*  Ol  L  o  Ol  jp.*  1  SO  o 


'h  _  r 


_  >”  r 

1  j  A  »  » 


LI 


Li 


had  men  priSe  “one  among  the  Pharisees” 

bayta  da-priSa  “the  house  of  the  Pharisee” 

bayteh  da-prisa  “the  house  of  the  Pharisee” 

>a(n)tta  hattayta  “the  (or:  a)  sinful  woman” 

md\(n)tta  hay  “that  city” 

w-qamat  bestreh  “and  she  stood  behind  him” 

wa-mnassqa  (h)wdt  reglaw(hy)  “and  she  was  kissing  his  feet 

’ethassab  b-napseh  “and  he  thought  in  his  soul”  (i.e.,  by 
himself)” 

md  tebbdh  “what  (is)  her  story  (or:  her  reputation)^” 


•  T* 

Ni  Qju 


cna  den  Ye$oc  w-(’)emar  leh  “and  Jesus  answered  and  said  to 
him” 


C.  BASIC  ELEMENTS  OF  MORPHOLOGY  AND  MORPHOSYNTAX 


C,l.  Pronouns 

C.  1 . 1 .  Independent  personal  pronoun 

This  occurs  in  two  forms,  slightly  different  from  each  other.  One  is  unconnected  to  another  noun. 
The  other  is  enclitic  and  constitutes  a  unity  with  the  preceding  noun.  The  unconnected  form 
normally  stands  in  front  position  and  is  used  to  represent  the  grammatical  subject  or  an  extra- 
clausal  constituent  (e.g.,  the  addressee  in  imperative  or  jussive  clauses).  The  enclitic  form,  used 
as  subject  as  well,  coalesces  with  the  preceding  predicate,  which  may  be  a  verbal  participle,  a 
noun,  or  another  pronoun.  Enclitic  forms  may  be  written  separately  or  may  coalesce  with  the 
preceding  predicate  also  in  writing. 


Unconnected 

Enclitic 

written  separately 

coalescing 

Sing. 

1. 

VI 

W 

v- 

2.m. 

u 

A 

iSol 

A 

k” 

2.f. 

-KT l 

A 

A 

-k” 

3.m. 

* 

OOl 

4  — 

OOl 

(o-) 

3.f. 

4>oi 

d.oi 

L-) 

Plur. 

1. 

T-  (T-T 

7 

7 

rt  ~~ 

2.m. 

vcisJ( 

! 

\  A 

voL  - 

2.f. 

V  n,  A 

V  \L,  A 

4  " 

3.m. 

.  T\ 

yQ JO 

■  } 

vQJl 

\ 

3.f. 

^JOl 

V 

V  it 

Note  the  following  special  cases  of  contraction: 

-  cl>6oi  (huyu)  “it’s  him”  (<  601  6&  =  hu(h)u) 

-  (less  frequently)  dJoi  ( hiyi )  “it’s  she”  (<  loi  4.oi  =  hi  (h)i) 


£\Ji’o  W  “I  am  the  vine  and  you  are  the  branches”  (John  15:5. 

Old  Syriac) 


i-oot  ooi  “He  then  said”  (e.g.,  Luke  1 1 :46) 

V.  v  • 
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W  or  LL>io  “I  am  writing”  or  “I  write1 


■  ooi  s+++!  “He  is  my  brother''  (Gen.  20:5) 

* 

the  waw  and  yod  of  the  enclitic  form  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  become  consonants  after  a  vocalic 
ending  of  the  previous  word  (before  w  long  d  shortens  to  a) 

malka  (h)u  >  malka  (h)w  “he  is  king” 


katba  (h)i  >  katba  (h)y  “she  is  writing” 


C.1.2.  Suffixed  personal  pronoun 

These  are  used  with  nouns  to  mark  the  possessor,  with  verb  forms  to  express  the  direct  object, 
and  with  prepositions.  Their  forms  will  be  studied  in  the  sections  on  nouns,  prepositions,  and 
verbs. 

C.1.3.  Demonstrative  pronoun:  near 


Sing.  m. 

\  9  9  9 

L>oi  -  less  frequently  ^oi  “this” 

f. 

|,"o,  “this” 

• 

Plur. 

^aXoi  “these” 

•  V  9  ,  __  \  9  9 

Note  the  following  contracted  form:  qjoi  ( hanaw )  “this  is”  (<  ooi  juoi  =  hdna  (h)w) 


C.1.4.  Demonstrative  pronoun:  distant 


Sing.  m. 
f. 

Plur.  m. 
f. 


ooi  “that” 

A 

~oi  “that” 

6 

yQjoi  “those” 
“those” 


C.1.5.  Interrogative  pronoun 


tu 

A 

u 


“who?” 
y o_so  “what?” 

“which?”  (sing.,  m.) 
“which?”  (sing,  f.) 
“which?”  (plur.) 


Note  the  following  contracted  forms: 

-  acso  “who  is  it?”  or  “who  is  he?”  (<  ooi  =  man  ( h)u ) 

-  qi  v>  “what  is  it?”  (<  ooi  =  mana  (h)w) 
uuj  “which  is  it?”  (<  ooi  )luj  =  >ayna  (h)w) 


-  Q_L>| 
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C.1.6.  The  relative  particle 

Within  the  relative  clause,  introduced  by  the  particle  ^ ,  a  personal  pronoun  normally  resumes  the 

antecedent.  This  resumption  may  be  omitted  when  the  pronoun  would  be  the  subject  or  (less 
frequently)  the  direct  object  of  the  relative  clause. 

■  -MK  “the  man  who  has  written” 

nr  »  v.  v  r  j  ^ 

■  oojox  “the  man  with  whom  I  have  spoken” 

IP  A  P 

or  “the  man  whom  I  have  seen” 


C.2.  Nouns 

The  category  of  the  noun  includes  substantives  and  adjectives. 

C.2. 1 .  The  flexion  of  the  noun 

Syriac  nouns  may  take  three  different  “states”:  the  emphatic  state,  the  construct  state,  the  absolute 
state. 

In  the  singular,  the  emphatic  state  has  the  ending  -a  (masculine)  or  -td  (feminine).  In  the 
plural  the  ending  is  -e  (masculine)  and  -atd  (feminine).  The  masculine  ending  -e  is  the  result  of  a 
contraction  of  an  earlier  form  - ayyd ,  which  is  occasionally  preserved  (see  further). 

The  construct  state  masculine  has  no  ending.  However,  -t  is  found  for  the  feminine 
(singular  -at;  plural  -at).  In  the  plural  ending  masculine,  the  first  element  of  the  ancient  ending  (- 
ayyd)  is  found:  -ay. 

The  absolute  state  has  the  ending  -a  in  the  singular  feminine  and  no  ending  in  the  singular 
masculine;  in  the  plural  it  has  -in  (masculine)  and  -an  (feminine). 

The  emphatic  state  (corresponding  to  what  is  called  “determined  state”  in  earlier 
Aramaic)  is  the  common  form  of  the  noun.  In  Syriac,  it  has  lost  its  function  of  determination.  The 
absolute  state  is  only  rarely  found  for  substantives,  for  adjectives  it  marks  the  predicative  use. 
The  construct  state  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  genitive-like  constructions. 

Here  follow  the  different  forms  of  the  adjective  “beautiful”. 


absolute 

construct 

emphatic 

Singular 

m. 

*  *  V 

lilai. 

f. 

1  Uai. 

\  T'o.  r 

L  »  a 

)L  Uai. 

6 

Plural 

m. 

^  V 1 

f. 

•  t  ■  r 

ILilai. 

6 
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Notes 

1.  The  ending  of  the  plural  masculine  of  the  emphatic  state  (-e)  results  from  an  earlier  avvd 
Pan  of  this  ending  is  preserved  in  the  construct  state  (-ay).  The  -ayyd  ending  is  found  as  the 
regular  plural  ending  in  a  limited  number  ol  short  words,  some  of  them  pluralia  tantum.  as 
well  as  in  nouns  based  on  roots  withy  as  their  third  consonant. 


■  )^zi  “son”  -  plur. 

■  l “heaven” 

■  LLio  “water” 


■  “year”  -  plur. 

t 

■  “young  g°at”  -  Plur- 

2.  The  above  example,  sappir ,  is  not  affected  in  its  syllabic  structure  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  ending.  However,  the  syllabic  structure  of  other  nouns,  particularly  of  those  that  after 
their  second  root  consonant  have  a  short  vowel  or  no  vowel  at  all,  undergoes  changes. 

■  malkd  -  IrtXso 


absolute  and  construct  state:  *malk  >  *malek  >  rnlek  -  >t\v 

/  ^ 

■  I^c  “body”,  absolute  and  construct  state: 

t  P  -7i  r 

■  ) “book”,  absolute  and  construct  state: 


3. 


|  p  y  y 

■  JLziOi^  “gold”,  absolute  and  construct  state: 

■  “(female)  companion”  ( *habar-ta ),  plural: 

6  6 

As  compared  to  the  above  paradigm,  many  nouns  show  irregularities.  Only  two  types  will  be 
singled  out  here.  First  (a),  many  feminine  nouns  do  not  have  feminine  endings,  while  the 
plural  feminine  ending  is  often  found  with  masculine  nouns.  Second  (b),  the  feminine  ending 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  infix  -y—  (or  -/-). 

(a)  Lzm  “father”,  plural:  and  (Lcxzm 

•  A  1  \i,  A  6  6  A 

U  “lion”,  plural: 

A  1  6  A 

(b)  “little”,  feminine:  )L}qxj 

6 


all  other  feminine  forms  have  the  infix  -y- 
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C.2.2.  The  attachment  of  possessive  suffixes  to  the  noun 

There  are  two  sets  of  suffixes.  One  (I)  consists  of  the  pure  suffixes,  as  they  are  attached  to  a  noun 
which,  once  deprived  of  its  ending  -a,  ends  with  a  consonant  (either  the  final  root  consonant  or 
the  feminine  infix  -t~).  The  other  (II)  shows  the  suffixes  coalescing  with  the  ending  -ay  of  the 
plural  masculine. 


Sing. 

1. 

-ay 

r.. 

«^_L»  ^ 

-f  • 

2.m. 

-ayk 

■rt! 

2.f. 

-ayk(y) 

r.. 

*  • 

3.m. 

-aw(hy) 

—  7.. 

Ol  Cl  1a  % 

*  • 

3.f 

-eh 

A. 

C»x  !■»  ' 

4  • 

Plur. 

1. 

-ayn 

r.. 

2.m. 

-aykon 

•  •  • .  V  f 

2.f. 

-ayken 

•  ..  V  A 

V  t 

3.m. 

-ayhon 

..r  * 

yOOtX-lx} 

3.f 

-ayhen 

^  ..r a 

CMx  1a  ^ 

Note 


Some  nouns  expressing  primary  family  relationship  have  some  irregular  forms.  Except  for  the 
first  person  singular,  they  have  the  infixed  vowel  -u-. 

■  l ,  roz>(  ,  ^oiQlz>?  ,  vd zs!  ,  etc. 

'A  •(/•  A  •  A  \  •  A 

■  >yA Qa« j  ,  uOiQx*i  ,  .  Qxa i  ,  etc. 

A  i  /  A  A  \  A 
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C.2.3.  The  main  nominal  patterns 

A.  Simple  stain 

1.  qatl,  qitl,  qutl 

InX  v>  “king'1- 

)^2lcd  “book”-  ^£lcd 

A 

U  iclo  “sanctity”  -  ^  6^0 

9 

fern.:  “queen”-  1  ^,\  ,  pi  ur.  I.V 

Note: 

IUJ  “wage”  - 
Ll;I  “month”  - 
bool  “day”  -po* 

‘house”  - 

“people”  -  jax  ,  plur. 

UX»  “quietude”  - 

2.  qatal,  qital,  qutal 

a.  masc.  forms  have  become  identical  to  the  forms  of  the  previous  category; 
occasionally  the  third  consonant  has  the  soft  pronunciation 

iioi^  “gold”  (<  *dahaba)  -  ^01^ 

•  •  • 

l~Vi  v  “grapes”  plur.  (<  *  Cinabc ),  comp.  Arabic  cinab ) 

b.  fern,  forms  maintain  a  vowel  on  the  second  consonant 

9 

(K.viju  “soul”  (<  *nasam-ta)  -  Ivuu 

)L;A~  “(female)  companion”  (<  *habar-ta)  -  plur. 

Note: 

9  ^  9 

)K-;_2>  “creature,  creation”  -  plur. 

ILoX .  “prayer”  -  plur.  JUS, 

6  O  t  6  O 

)Lj-^  “inquiry” 

3.  qatal,  qital,  qutal  >  qetdl 

“peace” 

1;  vu*  “donkey” 

9 

iKviIo  “resurrection” 

)l^  “female  donkey” 

4.  qatil  >  q  til :  passive  participle 

“written” 

9 

“the  written  (text)” 

5.  qatul  >  qetul 
Ui  Qnbss  “garb” 
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6. 


“virgin” 

qdtal 

“eternity,  world”  - 

'  A 

7.  qatel :  active  participle 

“writing” 

“friend”- 

8.  qdtol :  nomen  agentis 
lioK__o  “writer” 

“creator” 


? 


3. 


4: 


5. 


B.  Reduplication  of  middle  consonant 

1.  qattdl :  nomen  agentis,  nouns  of  profession,  or  expressing  a  more  or  less  permanent 
quality 

“slaughterer” 

6 

“thief’ 

“sinner” 

qettdl 

9  'h 

i-ax  “root” 

“white” 

quttal 

“completion”  (nomen  actionis) 

6 

La^oo-co  “red” 
q  at  til :  mostly  adjectives 

9 

“powerful,  having  authority” 

“beautiful” 

qattdl 

),’oSJ  “child” 


C.  Forms  with  prefixes 
1 .  m- 

19  y  ^  y  . 

n»v  “tent”  -  *  vs  (nomen  loci) 

19  pr  7  7 )  y 

-nm  so  “ascent”  (<  *masT qd)  - 
2.  t- 


“service” 


vyoA 

6  ^ 

(L^cl^d^L  “wonder”  -  plur.  )L;lsoiL 


D.  Forms  with  suffixes 
1 .  -an 

9  9  'h 


a. 


“rest” 
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? 


Lu^oi'  “necessity” 

b.  nomina  relationis 

“heavenly” 

“earthly” 

c.  nomina  agentis  derived  from  participles  paccel  or  ’afel 

t  >  N.  ^  C\  S3  “murderer”  -  fern.  “murderess”  (comp.  D.4) 

-on  :  diminutives 
Uari^^o  “kinglet” 

“booklet” 

-ay  :  nomina  relationis,  gentilic  names 
“royal” 

Ua^  “inner,  internal” 

UJal  “Greek” 

Uot^oi  “Indian” 

-i  /  fern,  -it 

“rapine” 

“bee”-plur. 

6  •  6  • 

-ut :  abstract  nouns 

v>  “kingdom,  kingship”  -  noXv)  ,  plur.  )Lq 
6  6 

(LoL^I  “inheritance,  heritage” 


E.  Noun  patterns  based  on  more  than  three  consonants 

1.  quttal :  nomina  actionis  (comp.  B.3) 

jlAxdjc  “subjugation” 

lK\(b  “confusion” 

6 

2.  other  forms 


“skull” 

6 

U)^2)  “iron”  (loanword) 
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C.3.  Adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions 


C.3. 1 .  Adverbs 


Different  forms  may  be  used  for  the  category  of  adverbs. 

a)  Pure  nominal  forms  (resembling  the  absolute  state),  some  of  them  showing  the  feminine 
ending. 

■  “beautifully” 

9 

•  “well” 

'T* 

■  “very,  greatly” 

a 

■  “firstly” 

■  ML?  “finally” 

b)  Nouns  with  the  adverbial  ending  -a?  it  (comp.  English  -ly\  French  -merit). 

-  MJ&jL  “truly” 

■  KlUjLo  “justly” 

■  “in  Greek” 

“in  Syriac” 

c)  Prepositional  expressions 

■  “at  once”  (<  menh da) 

■  “completely” 

d)  Old  adverbial  formations 
-  adverbs  of  time 


u 


.01  “then” 


01  “now” 


l  isnol  “today”;  “tomorrow”;  or  “yesterday” 

“at  first” 

“henceforth” 


*  7  71 


■  6^0  ^20  “already” 
adverbs  of  place 

■  Ld^oi  “here” 

■  “above” 

■  “below” 

A 

■  ^oL  “there” 
adverbs  of  quality 

■  Lldoi  “thus” 
interrogative  adverbs 

■  U 1\  “where?”;  UAA  “how?”;  utooi  “when?” 
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C.3.2.  Conjunctions  (sentence  connectives) 


a.  coordinating: 


44  M 

or 


“nevertheless,  yet”; 


“but,  now”  (cf. 


Greek  5s  -  never  in  the  first  position  in  the  sentence);  “for”  (cf. 
Greek  yap  -  also  never  in  the  first  position) 

b.  subordinating:  i  “that,  because,  so  that,  ...”  (also  relative  particle,  see  C.  1 .6) 

*  9 

A  “if’;  JJ?  “if  not,  unless”;  “if’  (non-real  condition) 
Uk^4“lest” 

For  conjunctions  built  on  prepositions,  see  lurther  C.3.3,  Note. 


C.3.3.  Prepositions 

Prepositions  are  followed  either  by  nouns  or  by  pronouns.  In  the  latter  case,  pronominal  suffixes 
are  used,  in  the  same  way  as  with  nouns  (see  above,  C.2.2).  Both  sets  of  suffixes  may  be  found. 
In  the  following  list,  it  is  specified  for  each  preposition  which  set  of  suffixes  is  used. 


7*  V 

1.  ^  (with  suffixes:  2^  ,  cx3  ,  ^  ) 

A.  a.  “in”  (place,  time,  circumstance) 

■  )Z^Az>  “in  the  house” 

6 

■  ooi  Liz>p  “in  that  time” 

>4 

■  Lvf\  “go  in  peace” 

6  ti, 

b.  “through,  with,  by  (means  of)” 

■  “with  the  sword” 

c.  “among” 

-  Ulz,  “blessed  among  women” 

d.  to  indicate  the  price 

)9  f 

“(to  sell  or  buy)  for  a  dinar” 

•  • 

e.  object  marker  after  some  verbs  of  perception 
■  “look  at  the  sun” 

y 

■  ^000 

B.  composite  prepositions  (o  followed  by  the  construct  state  of  a  noun) 


“when  he  noticed  them,  he  fled” 


2. 


a.  ^  “in  (the  inner  part  of)” 

b.  Ldso*A  “in  the  resemblance  of,  as” 

c.  “through  (the  hand  of),  by  means  of’ 


d.  ZC^sj^  “by  reason  of,  because” 

Zwi  (takes  no  suffixes),  (suff.  ,  w>oiqL^  ,  ZyLJs  (suff.  yOOiZ^-i^  an^ 

^oouZ^-LJs  )  [root:  byn]  “between,  among” 

■  )LZ£oVo9iX  U-so ooiV  Z^-x.r>  “between  the  Romans  and  the  Persians” 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


7  7 

^  ^ 


“between  me  and  you” 


(takes  no  suffixes)  “without”  (cf.  Hebrew  ’’blip) 

*aXa  (suff.  ~XXa  ,  ^oioXXa  ,  r )  “without” 

•  •  •  v*  • 

olten  followed  by  the  preposition  XXzs  (same  meaning) 

(suff.  w^£\_coz>,  ,  .  j fv  m^>)  “after,  behind”  (space) 

A  A  \ 

9  p  ^  p  7  p 

(suff.  ,  ciAA ,  A&A)  “  after”  (time  or  space) 


often  preceded  by  the  preposition  (same  meaning) 

v  _  y  y 

(suff.  ^ ♦— ^  )  around 

y  _  y  y 

(suff  Uk  uOiQ  XX  °X~) 

6  6  6  X>  6 

a.  “instead  of,  in  exchange  for” 

b.  “in  view  of,  on  account  of’ 

Xx  (suff.  ,  c*X  ,  X  ) 

A.  a.  “to,  towards”  (direction,  purpose) 

■  )m:  Xj?  “he  went  to  the  city” 

6  •  ’  \c  J 

b.  marker  of  the  indirect  object  {not a  dativi) 

■  JX  iAoi  “he  said  to  us” 
v  (6 

19  y 

X  c^oi  “give  us  bread” 

c.  marker  of  the  direct  object  (nota  accusativi),  mainly  used  when  the  object  is 
determined  or  is  a  personal  name 

■  iKXX  Lla  “he  built  the  house” 

6 

■  AylmlU  “he  blessed  Isaac” 

d.  “by  reason  of’  (in  certain  idiomatic  expressions) 

■  X  LUo  “he  is  dying  of  hunger” 

e.  indication  of  time 


■  CAM  UqA  “on  the  third  day” 

6 

■  ^jAOqI  “after  three  days” 

■  ILuA  “at  last” 

6 

f.  marker  of  the  acting  person  with  perfect/passive  participles  (as  an  alternative 
expression  of  the  active  resultative  perfect)  “by” 

-  slX  *1  As  “. . .  (has  been)  done  by  me”  >  “I  have  done” 

■  Lz>iSo  7^  “(have)  the  books  (been)  read  by  you?”  >  “have  you  read  the 


books?” 

B.  composite  prepositions  (-X  followed  by  the  construct  state  of  a  noun) 

a.  “to  (the  face  of),  towards” 

A  A 

b.  a\  {barrel  “the  open  land”)  “outside,  except”  -  often  ;AX  (same  meaning) 

c.  a^X  “to  (the  inner  part  of)”,  comp.  1  .B.b  -  often  (same  meaning) 

10.  XXodX  (suff.  XXooX,  oXacicX  ,  2Xz>doX)  “opposite,  against” 

*  •  16  V 
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11.  La2^  (stiff.  ,  OiLi^s  ,  vLclX) 

a.  “to,  towards” 

b.  “in  the  company  of,  (together)  with” 

12.  1  (takes  no  suffixes)  “in  accordance  with” 

13.  or  (suff. 

a.  “because  of,  on  account  of' 

b.  “on  the  subject  of,  concerning,  about” 

i  a  71  /  rr  *  7*'7'  r7l\ 

14.  (SUII.  alV^  ,  Ol_L^3  ,  ^d) 

A.  a.  “from”  (place,  time,  origin) 

■  Lc “he  went  out  of  Paradise” 

■  ^  “from  the  morning  onwards  ’ 

■  jo^jJ  ^^“He  fashioned  Adam  from  the  earth” 
b.  indication  of  location 


■  oulvil  ^  “at  the  right  hand  of  his  father”  (comp.  Latin  a  dextera) 

c.  partitive:  “among,  of1 

■  “some  among  the  disciples” 
similarly  without  the  preceding  noun: 

■  v^XV  vixO  “(some)  of  the  disciples  raise  up” 

will  write  (some)  of  the  (things)  that  happened” 

d.  marker  of  the  acting  person:  “by,  through” 

■  Cni\3  “he  had  been  killed  by  him” 

e.  used  to  introduce  the  second  part  of  the  comparison:  “than”  (often  preceded  by 

9 

or  “more  than”) 

■  “more  than  the  sun” 

B.  composite  prepositions 

a.  preceding  other  prepositions 

■  (cf.  3)  “without” 

■  (cf-  6)  “after” 

■  joJjd  (cf.  2 1 )  “before” 

b.  following  other  prepositions 

■  (cf.  4)  “without” 

■  ,_3o  (cf.  9.B.b)  “outside,  besides” 

■  ^  (cf.  9.B.b)  “within” 

“above,  over” 

“below,  under” 

^  7 

15.  ^50  “except,  besides’ 
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16.  ^  (takes  no  suffixes)  “until” 

I  9  7  y 

■  JLi_z> f  “for  a  (certain)  tune 

17.  “until”  (time  or  place) 

■  )l;AX  “until  the  end” 

6 

■  U,  “until  here,  hitherto” 

pr 

18.  ^  (suit.  1  v  oi  ^  ,  » 7\  \  j 

A  A  V  A 

A.  a.  “on,  over”  (place  or  in  figurative  sense) 

■  1*0^  ^  ~  “on  one  of  the  mountains” 

b.  “on  account  of,  about” 

■  l iX.  >  'Sxev.  “and  he  spoke  about  trees” 

6  +  <6 

c.  “to”  (person  that  is  affected  by  a  feeling) 

pr  i  p 

■  s£do^g_2>  )ooi  “Paul  was  dear  to  her” 

B.  composite  preposition:  J^£>!  “upon  the  surface  of’ 

■  L20  )l£u>;_sd  oulo^o  “and  the  spirit  of  God  hovered  upon  the 

6  A  A  '  6  •  1  1 

face  of  the  water” 

7  7  -T\  7  77 

19.  ^  (  suff.  ,  cx^ax  ,  ^ax  )  “with” 

20.  (suff.  ,  w*oio^j  ,  )  “to,  towards,  with”  (mostly  for  persons) 

21.  )o^_o  ( suff.  ^_o  ,  w.  oi  020  bo  ,  bo  )  and  ido>  (takes  no  suffixes)  “before”  (place  or 
time)  -  often  jobo  ^o  (same  meaning) 

.  .  ^  .  7  £  _  7  A, 

traces  of  an  older  form  *qudm  in  alternative  forms  with  suffixes:  v^o^ojo  ,  w*oio2o^oo  , 


v  * 


SO  %  CL0 

22.  Lo~l  (suff.  -Lc-L  ,  ~choLq~L  ,  ^LaJ.  )  and  (takes  no  suffixes)  “under” 

Note:  Prepositions  turned  into  conjunctions 

Several  prepositions  can  be  followed  by  the  particle  d-,  which  allows  them  to  be  used  as  a 
conjunction,  to  introduce  subordinate  clauses.  Some  examples  are  given. 

-i  v-^z>  “through  (the  fact)  that” 

•  • 

-i  Loao^  “as” 

-i  “after” 

•  A 

-i  “instead  of  (the  fact)  that” 

•  6 

“because” 

*71  . 

-i  ^20  “as  soon  as,  starting  from  (the  fact)  that” 

-i  and  -i  “after” 

•A  •  A  \ 

-i  p+-0  and  pbo  ^20  “before” 

-i  bob^  “until” 

•  • 

-i  “on  account  of  the  Get  that” 
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Of  similar  origin  are  some  frequently  used  conjunctions,  based  on  the  preposition  *k 
(comparative),  which  as  an  independent  preposition  no  longer  exists  in  Syriac  and  has  been 

replaced  with  (pronounced  as  ’ak)  “as”.7 

1)  (*k-di,  comp.  Biblical  Aramaic  no) 

-  temporal: 

“while”  (followed  by  a  participle  or  a  verbless  clause) 

“after”  (followed  by  a  verb  in  the  past  tense) 

-  causal:  “because” 

9 

-  concessive:  ♦_d  “although”  (comp.  French  bien  que) 

2)  ”  ^ 

-  comparative:  “(in  the  same  way)  as” 

-  as  introduction  of  a  subordinate  clause  of  purpose:  “in  order  that”  (followed  by  a  verb  in 
the  imperfect  tense) 

-  result:  “so  that” 

3)  Un-o  (same  meaning  and  functions  as  ^!) 

Ip  •  > 

oao  “Oust)  as  much  as”  (comp. 


C.4.  Numerals 


The  list  of  the  numerals  is  given  on  the  next  page.  Note  the  following: 

1)  The  cardinal  numbers  from  2  to  7  (or  9?)  may  take  suffixes  for  the  expression  of  the 
determination. 

■  ^yl  “the  two  of  us”,  ydn-»yL  “the  two  of  you”,  yOOu'yL  “the  two  of  them” 

Only  the  number  2  has  a  different  feminine  form:  ^oulyL  “the  two  of  them”. 


A  A 


v  OOu 

\  ^ 


_ 


-  .  OOu 


Lis^ 


OOu 


A  A  \  A  \  A  6  \  A 

2)  Special  fonns  of  the  cardinal  number,  in  the  emphatic  state,  are  used  for  the  days  of  the 
month. 

■  “on  the  second  (day  of  the  month)”  - 

t  6  » 

etc. 

3)  For  some  numbers  a  feminine  form  in  the  emphatic  state  is  used  with  a  specific  meaning  (i.e., 
to  denote  a  specific  group). 

■  “the  twelve”  (apostles) 

4)  The  ordinal  numbers  are  treated  as  adjectives. 

■  U-SOt-O  - 

■  mil  -  )M4l 

t 

They  may  be  used  in  the  construct  state,  with  the  meaning  “x-fold”. 


I  he  form  without  yod  is  preserved  in  a  limited  number  of  expressions,  such  as  (also  written 
as  )U  “together,  at  the  same  time”,  and  Ukoj  (also  written  as  L*>  ~j)  “as  much  as”. 
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■  “fourfold  in  wings,  with  four  wings” 

5)  An  alternative  construction  for  the  ordinal  number  is  d-  followed  by  the  cardinal  number. 

■  liCkU  LL,  “third  chapter”  (or:  “chapter  three”) 

6  • 

6)  The  formation  qutld  means  “a  x-th  part” 

■  “one  third”  -  IbL^o^  “a  quarter”,  etc. 

7)  Examples  of  cardinal  numbers: 

■  ^Lo  cnv  21  (masc.) 


*7 

^U-ioLo  386  (f.) 

4000 

V  •  A  A 


lUi^-Lo  1^.  7,337 
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masc. 


lem. 


1. 

2m 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 


A 

IK*.  or 

i 

I  '  ' 

Hl»L 

LL^L 

n, 

9  'h 

» mv 


; 

A 

y  v  .  ) 

;  or 


Un^£oJ*ii 


y  y  y  a  7* 

m\.A  vil>  or  ; 


;mv 


Lis^ 


v  r 

ra\ 


or 


y  9 


m\  i  v>t  or  ;  <~n\ 


>N-l^oL 


r  *  \ 

L 


or  ;  mv 


£oJlL 


;  mv 


A iCL 


or 

*  r 


:k^l 


V, 


✓  ' 

y 


liol  or 


<XLl*>L 


IU 

rr‘°f 

IU>i^L 

9 

1000.  ,  plur.  JL£l^x  ,  )L2l^n. 

“  '  V  •  * 


«,  6 
7* 


10.000  Q2>k ,  plur.  .oi»V 


lu 

rlvl 

2^-L 


N^lk 

A 

7k 

S  |k  A  6 


ILiL 
•.l 


;  mv 


I 


»’  m  v  »_»*  or 

•im^ULor  |-ImIL,L 


'y_cnx 

|£mx*0kl  or  1-ImxiOLL 
)y ra\^(  or  )y  rav^i 

^  A 

)"*  y  71  y 

y  m\A  vu*  or  )y 
ly-caxli^-iL  or  )y_caxLi^ 


A 

y  l71  71  r 


y or  jy ra\ ->» 

1 71  r  f  \  I7*  "*  y  9  \ 

)y  m\  i  v>L  or  );'m\i^L 
)y.m\A.l  or  )y  m\A.l 


ordinal 

U^»-0 

• 

Ul,rL 

Uls^L 

6 

1  9*  *  . 

^  a  *V  tk  y 

L 9  9  y 

»  A  o,  »  * 

6 

1 9  9  *  -. 

Lilval 

|  * 9  *  \ 

\  9  9  y 

U  ^  ra\ 
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C.5.  Verbs 


C.5. 1 .  Root  consonants 

The  basic  form  of  the  verb  mostly  consists  of  three  root  consonants,  which  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  verb.  Verbal  roots  consisting  of  two  or  four  consonants  to  a  large  extent  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  triconsonantal  pattern. 

C.5.2.  Stem  formations 

Syriac  has  three  stem  formations  of  the  active  type  and  three  corresponding  formations  of  the 
passive/reflexive  type.  A  fourth  formation,  originally  found  only  in  loan  words  from  Akkadian,  is 
restricted  to  a  small  group  of  verbs.  To  each  of  the  formations  belongs  a  specific  vowel  or 
syllabic  pattern. 


(pccal) 

ktab 

r 

(’etpccel) 

’etkteb 

(paccel) 

katteb 

^  * 

(’etpaccal) 

’etkattab 

A  A  ^ 

(’af  cel) 

' akteb 

ez>ls o! 

V,  ‘A 

(’ettaf  cal) 

’ ettaktab 

A  A  U, 

[(saf  Lel) 

saL  bed 

-7.  r 

• 

(’estaf  cal) 

’estac  bad 

] 

•  A  Vi. 

The  ’ettafcal  form  originates  from  *  ' et’afcal ;  it  is  always  written  with  double  -tt-. 

C.5.3.  Tenses  and  moods 

Syriac  has  the  following  tenses  and  moods: 
perfect  (past  tense  or  perfect) 
imperfect  (future  or  optative) 
imperative  (command) 
infinitive 

participle  (often  used  for  the  present  tense) 

C.5.4.  Conjugation  of  the  strong  verb 

The  perfect  form  is  conjugated  with  the  help  of  endings,  the  imperfect  with  the  help  of  a 
combination  of  preformatives  and  endings.  The  infinitive  takes  a  prefonnative  in  all  stem 
formations;  the  participle  takes  a  preformative  in  all  stem  formations  except  the  p  cal.  Both  the 
infinitive  and  the  participle  in  some  forms  show  nominal  endings. 

The  perfect  of  the  strong  verb  is  attested  in  two  patterns:  ktab  (mainly  used  for  transitive 
verbs)  and  dhel  (mainly  used  for  intransitive  verbs).  These  patterns  have  a  different  vowel  in  the 
imperfect  as  well:  nektob  and  nedhal  respectively.  The  endings  and  preformatives  are  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

The  conjugation  of  the  perfect,  the  imperfect,  and  the  imperative  is  given  here. 
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PERFECT 


Sim*. 

3. 

m. 

— 

V 

f. 

-at 

A 

A  • 

2 

m. 

-t 

A 

f. 

-t(y) 

A 

1. 

-et 

Plur. 

3. 

m. 

-<w) 

A 

f. 

-  or  -(y) 

or 

A  A 

or 

•  • 

2. 

m. 

-ton 

voKz>£o 

f. 

-ten 

\  K,  A 

V  u. 

1. 

-n  or -nan 

or 

IMPERATIVE 

Thp  imperative  has  the  same  vowel  as  the  imperfect,  but  has  no  preformative. 

In  the  plural,  there  are  two  sets  of  forms:  the  one  with  the  original  form,  the  other  with  an 
apparently  unstressed  secondary  ending  - on  /  -en  . 
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Sing. 

m. 

— 

f. 

(->■) 

\  V 

Plur. 

m. 

(-w)  or  -un 

azsoio  or 

or 

f. 

(-j;)  or  -  en 

or 

y  or 

A  • 

*\  7 

V  t 

The  same  preformatives  and  endings  are  attached  to  the  forms  of  the  other  stem  formations.  The 
distinction  between  the  transitive  (a/o)  and  intransitive  (e/a)  patterns  does  not  exist  for  the  other 
stem  formations.  The  following  basic  patters  are  always  maintained.  Note,  however,  the  reduction 
of  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  whenever  it  is  in  an  open  syllable,  i.e.,  when  it  is  followed  by  a 
consonant  with  a  vowel. 


-  PACCEL 

(-)katteb(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-)kattb(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


-  ’AFCEL 

(-’)akteb(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-’)aktb(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


-  SAFCEL 

(-)sacbed(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-)sacbd(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


-  ’ETPCEL 

(-’)etkteb(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-’)etkatb(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


-  ’ETPACCAL 

(-’)etkattab(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-’)etkattb(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


-  ’ETTAFCAL 

(-’)ettaktab(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-’)ettaktb(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


-  ’ESTAFCAL 

(-‘)estacbad(-)  without  ending  or  with  ending  beginning  with  consonant 
(-)stacbd(-)  with  ending  beginning  with  vowel 


The  forms  of  the  participle  and  the  infinitive  need  to  be  studied  separately.  In  addition  to  the 
general  vocalic  and  syllabic  patterns  belonging  to  the  individual  stem  formations  (which  show 
some  peculiarities),  they  have  in  some  cases  a  preformative  (m-)  or  an  ending. 
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PARTICIPLE 


p  al 

CC  / 

pci  el 

’afel 

Act.  m. 

f. 

Pass.  m. 

f. 

Uiio  -  ^ 

)Lz>£o_*d  - 

’elpLel 

’etpaLCal 

’ettaf al 

m. 

s_2>£oL£s-SO  - 

A  A  \  •  ji 

f. 

l_2> ^o^o»o  - 

6  Nf  A 

Lz>ioL>N^o  - 

•  4  V*  A 

INFINITIVE 


pal 

paLCel 

•afel 

A 

6 

6 

’etpL  el 

’etpaccal 

’ettaf  al 

6 

L=>h^>b^= 

dz>£vol£\^ 

A 

6  A 

C.6.  Additional  remarks  on  the  verba!  conjugation:  special  categories  of  verbs 

C.6. 1 .  Verbs  with  a  guttural  ^  ,  »  )  or  ^  as  third  consonant 

These  consonants  (in  some  grammars  called  “glotto-pharyngeal”)  have  the  tendency  to  affect  the 
surrounding  vowels  by  giving  them  a  more  backward  pronunciation  -  see  B.5.  In  Syriac  this 
influence  is  limited  to  the  preceding  vowel.  In  some  cases,  ’alaf  too  behaves  like  a  guttural  -  see 

a)  Whenever  the  third  consonant  closes  the  syllable,  the  preceding  e  always  shifts  to  a.  Some 
examples  are  given 

m  pal ,  active  participle,  sing.  masc.  \\-scia  , 
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pci  Lel ,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc. 

A  • 

pci  Lel,  active  participle,  sing.  masc.  ^ 

A 

’ etp  el ,  perfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  1*' 


b)  Occasionally  preceding  o  shifts  to  a ,  creating  an  alternative  verbal  form. 

■  //a/,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  and  as  well  as 


V  71 


and 


C.6.2.  Verbs  with  3 alaf  as  second  consonant 

Being  a  weak  consonant,  ’alaf  (originally  a  glottal  stop)  only  in  some  instances  retains  its 
consonantal  value.  It  should  be  noted  that  ’alaf  never  is  followed  by  schwa.  The  latter  always 
turns  into  a  full  vowel  (normally  e )  -  see  B.4.3. 

a)  When  followed  by  a  full  vowel,  ’alaf  is  dropped  in  the  pronunciation  and  throws  its  vowel  on 
the  preceding  consonant  -  see  B.6.  E.g. 

■  p  al,  perfect,  3rd  pers.  sing,  masc.,  *s’el  >  s(’)el : 

■  pLal,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  sing,  masc.,  *nes>al  >  nesC)al: 

•  p  ol,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  plur.  masc.,  *nes>elun  >  nesC)elun\  vq\u; 

b)  When  it  closes  a  syllable,  ’cilaf'xs  not  pronounced.  E.g. 

■  pLal,  perfect,  3rd  pers.  sing,  fern.,  *se’lat  >  se(’)lat : 

A 

c)  When  placed  between  two  vowels,  ’alaf  behaves  like  a  consonant.  E.g. 

■  pal,  participle,  sing,  masc.,  sa’el: 

d)  Likewise,  in  pci c el  and  ’etpaLLal,  where  paradigmatically  the  middle  consonant  is  doubled, 
’alaf  behaves  like  a  consonant.  The  conjugation  here  is  in  full  agreement  with  that  of  the 
strong  verb.  E.g. 

■  pd' el,  perfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  and  fern.:  and 

■  ’ etpdcal ,  infinitive: 

/  6  A 


C.6.3.  Verbs  with  ’alaf  as  third  consonant 

Most  of  the  verbs  which  originally  had  ’alaf  as  third  root  consonant  have  merged  into  the 
category  of  verbs  with  a  weak  third  consonant  (either  waw,yod,  or  ’alaf).  These  will  be  discussed 
under  C. 6. 7. 

A  very  small  number  of  verbs,  mainly  in  the  pcdel  forms,  have  followed  a  different  development, 
in  that  3alaf  has  retained  its  value  as  a  consonant.  Whenever  3 alaf  closes  the  syllable,  it  has  on  the 
preceding  vowel  the  same  effect  as  the  other  gutturals  (see  6.3.1 ),  i.e.,  it  changes  e  to  a.  However, 
when  ’alaf  originally  has  a  full  vowel,  it  is  not  pronounced  and  throws  its  vowel  on  the  preceding 
consonant  (see  B.6). 

A  full  conjugation  is  found  only  for  the  verb  U-i  “to  console”. 
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The  perfect  is  as  follows. 


Sing.  3. 

2. 

1. 

Plur.  3. 

2. 

1. 


m.  bayya 3  >  bayyaf3)  Hi 

f.  *bayye>at  >  bayy(3)at  Lllz> 

m.  *bayya3t  >  bayyaOt  Uli 

f.  *bayya3t(y)  >  bayya  (3)t(y)  w*L]LLz> 

*bayye3et  >  bayy(*)et  LLLz> 


m.  bayya3  (w)  >  bayya(3\v) 

f.  bayya3  >  bayya(3) 

m.  bayya3 ton  >  bayya (3) ton 

f.  bayya3 ten  >  bayya f3)  ten 

bayya3 n  >  bayya tyn 


oU.z> 


Ui  (or  ) 


Imperfect: 
Imperative: 
Participle: 
Infinitive  : 


LlAj  ,  llAL  ,  ^Uz>L  ,  etc. 
L etc. 

U  ^  v>  etc. 

*|  9  r 


In  addition  to  the  full  conjugation  of  the  verb  Hi  ,  the  same  peculiarities  are  found  in  some 

V 

isolated  forms,  e.g.,  of  the  verb  “to  defile”. 


C.6.4.  Verbs  with  nun  as  first  consonant 

a)  When  a  preformative  puts  a  full  vowel  immediately  before  the  nun ,  the  latter  is  completely 
assimilated  to  the  following  consonant.  The  result  is  a  doubled  second  consonant,  in  which 
the  nun  is  no  longer  expressed  in  writing. 

7 

Examples  are  given  of  the  verbs  “to  go  out”  and  “to  descend”. 


pLal ,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc. 

*nenpoq  >  neppoq 

.  •  'h 

*nenhot  >  nehhot 

LiJ 

pcal ,  infinitive 

*menpaq  >  meppaq 

'Ti 

A 

*menhat  >  rnehhat 

’af  el ,  perfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  fern. 

*  ’anp  qat  >  app  qat 

A 

*  ’anlftat  >  'ahlftat 

LKJ 

A  A 

'ettaf  al ,  perfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  fern. 

*  ’ ettanpe qat  >  ’ettapp  qat 

kisLU 

A  si 

b)  An  exception  is  constituted  by  those  verbs  whose  second  consonant  is  he.  No  assimilation 
takes  place  here. 

■  “shine”  -  'a/el  ioul 

A 

c)  The  imperative  shows  no  nun  at  all.  As  is  the  case  for  the  strong  verb,  the  imperative  is 
identical  to  the  imperfect  form  deprived  of  its  preformative.  E.g. 

■  “Go  out!” 

■  La~  “Come  down!” 

Exceptionally,  a  few  imperative  forms  retain  nun. 

■  Ldru  “Bite!” 

d)  The  vocalic  pattern  of  the  strong  verb  p  al  (a  -  o  for  transitive  verbs  and  e  -  a  for  intransitive 
verbs)  does  not  apply  to  this  category  of  verbs.  Most  of  the  verbs  with  nun  as  first  consonant 
are  a  -  o,  irrespective  of  their  being  transitive  or  intransitive.  Some  other  patterns  are: 


a  -  a 

r  v  ,  ,, 

^zi-coj  -  m )  to  take 

^lju  -  “to  blow” 

a  -  e 

“to  fall” 

e  -  a 

3lcu  -  Slclj  “to  adhere” 

e  -  o 

isJkj  -  W“to  descend 

e)  The  verbal  root  ntl  “to  give”  (comp.  Hebrew  ID])  is  used  only  in  the  pc al  imperfect  and 
infinitive,  to  complete  the  conjugation  of  the  defective  verb  oou  . 

■  p  al,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  *nentel  >  nettel 

■  pcal ,  infinitive  * mental  >  mettal 

A 


C.6.5.  Verbs  with  ’alaf  as  first  consonant 


a) 


b) 


In  those  instances  where,  following  the  conjugation  of  the  strong  verb,  the  first  consonant  is 
expected  to  have  schwa ,  we  here  find  a  full  vowel.  In  most  cases  this  is  e.  In  the  pL al  passive 
participle,  however,  and  in  certain  imperative  forms  (see  under  c)  the  vowel  is  a.  E.g. 

■  -  passive  participle 

■  -  passive  participle  n'NoLd( 

\c  A 

When  the  >dlaf  '\s  preceded  by  a  vowelless  consonant,  it  is  dropped  in  the  pronunciation  and  it 
throws  its  vowel  on  the  preceding  consonant  (see  B.6).  E.g. 

■  ’etpcel: 


pa(Cel,  imperfect:  St* 


Notes: 

1.  A  different  development  can  be  witnessed  in  the  ’etpcel  form  of  the  verb  “to  hold”,  in 
which  the  'dlaf  is  assimilated  completely  to  the  -t-,  which  becomes  doubled.  The  resulting 
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c) 


cl) 


form  is  ^LLi'  ,  sometimes  written  as  Similar  forms  are  occasionally  found  for  other 

verbs. 

2.  In  the  verb  ’allep  “to  teach”  (a  pacel  form  corresponding  to  the  pal  form  ,  from 

*yelep  “to  teach”),  * alaj \  whenever  preceded  by  a  vowelless  consonant,  is  dropped  not  only  in 
pronunciation,  but  also  in  writing.  E.g. 

■  paccel ,  imperfect: 

■  paccel ,  active  participle:  ■cvv>o  (from  which  the  nouns  “teacher”  and 

ILoj^oo  “teaching,  doctrine”  are  derived) 


3.  The  first  person  of  the  paLLel  imperfect  is  (<  * 1 " '  'alle$ 

In  the  pcal  imperfect  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  merges  with  ’alaf.  The  result  is  This  e, 
however,  has  a  different  color  according  to  the  vowel  of  the  second  consonant.  When  the 
vowel  of  the  second  consonant  is  a ,  the  preformative  has  long  e  (leading  to  West-Syriac  /); 
When  the  vowel  is  o,  the  preformative  has  %  (remaining  e  in  both  West  and  East-Syriac).  The 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  vowel  is  also  visible  in  the  imperative  forms.  E.g. 

■  * emar-nemar  i-sab  ;  imperative: 

■  ’ekal  —  nekol  ;  imperative 

a 

In  the  ’afel  and  ’ettafal  most  verbs  have  -aw,  i.e.,  w  takes  the  place  of  the  first  consonant 
(compare  the  ' afel  of  the  verbs  with  yod  as  first  consonant,  see  C.6.6.c).  E.g. 

■  ’ekal  - 

A 

■  ’ehad  - 

'  •  A 


A  small  number  of  verbs  have  yod  instead  of  waw.  This  is  the  case  for  )LJ  “to  come”, 

6  H, 

whose  ’a/ el  is  (comp.  Biblical  Aramaic  ’’TTH). 

A  remnant  of  the  same  type  is  found  in  the  old  hafel  form  ^vuoi  “to  believe”  (of  the  root 

’mn,  which  is  no  longer  in  use  as  a  verbal  root  in  Syriac).  It  should  be  regarded  as  four- 
consonant  root. 

e)  The  verb  “to  go”  (imperfect  ^jb)  has  an  irregular  imperative:  .  Another 

irregularity  is  that  throughout  the  conjugation  whenever  the  zain  is  vowelless,  the  following 
lamad  is  assimilated  to  the  preceding  zain  in  the  pronunciation,  whereby  the  -  now  doubled 
zain  takes  the  vowel  of  the  lamad.  The  orthography,  however,  reflects  the  original  situation, 
unaffected  by  the  assimilation,  except  that  the  lamad  normally  takes  the  mbattlana.  E.g. 

■  pcal,  perfect,  1st  pers.  sing.,  *  ’ezlet  >  ’ezzet\ 

v 

pcal,  imperfect,  3rd  pers.  plur.,  *nezlun  >  nezzun:  vqX,L. 

\  —  •• 


C.6.6.  Verbs  with  yW  as  first  consonant 

a)  In  those  instances  where,  following  the  conjugation  of  the  strong  verb,  the  first  consonant  is 
expected  to  have  schwa ,  we  here  find  i  (see  B.4.4).  This  /  may  be  written  with  preceding  ’dlaf 
(as  initial  glottal  stop).  It  is  never  pronounced  E.g. 
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neddd 

netteb 


7S 

A. 


■  “to  know”;  “to  give  birth”;  “to  sit  down”;  “to  inherit”;  “to 

•  *  Us  U, 

dry  up” 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  examples,  the  vowel  of  the  perfect  is  mostly  e,  except  when 
original  *e  has  become  a  as  a  result  of  assimilation  to  a  following  guttural. 

In  patLel  and  ’etpa'al,  where  yod  always  has  a  full  vowel  ( a ),  the  conjugation  of  these  verbs 
does  not  show  any  irregularity. 

b)  In  the  imperfect,  imperative,  and  infinitive  of  the  pcal ,  there  are  two  different  formations. 

The  two  ancient  roots  yd  and  ytb  appear  to  lose  the  yod  and  to  develop  a  form  with  doubled 
second  consonant  (not  unlike  the  verbs  with  nun  as  first  consonant). 

-  imperative:  -  infinitive: 

•  • 

-imperative:  -  infinitive: 

u,  A 

In  the  imperfect  of  the  other  verbs,  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  merges  with  the  yod.  The 
result  is  e  (leading  to  West-Syriac  /). 

■  nelad  -  imperative:  -  infinitive: 

•  A  ••  1  •  A  •  A  •• 

c)  In  the  ‘a/ el  and  ’ettafal,  yod  is  not  maintained  as  root  consonant.  Instead,  we  find  w,  which 
in  some  cases  is  the  original  root  consonant  and  which  in  other  cases  is  adopted  by  analogy. 
E.g. 

■  ,  v^oLU 

•  A  •  A  Us 

■  ,  ^oLU  (comp.  Arabic  ) 

•  Us  A  *  A  A  Us  1 

A  small  number  of  verbs  occasionally  show  forms  with  jW.  E.g. 

■  sXllQ  “to  suck”  -  ’af  el.  j\L*1  and  jzjoI  “to  suckle” 

A  A 

■  “to  lament” 


d)  The  irregular  verb  oou  “to  give”  looses  the  he  in  the  pronunciation  whenever  it  has  the  full 
vowel  a.  The  he  takes  the  mbatjldnd  and  throws  its  vowel  on  the  preceding  yod.  E.g. 

■  *yehab  >  y(h)ab:  oou  -  similarly:  ou  ,  ,  o^>ou  ,  yo£\-^ou ,  ^£sjoou  , 


—  r 

OU 


but:  i^-oou,  Kiou 


The  imperative  is  ^oi  ,  o^oi  etc.;  the  participles  are  ^ou  (active)  and  ^ou  (passive). 
There  is  no  imperfect  form  of  this  root;  instead  the  root  ntl  is  used,  see  C.6.4.e. 

For  the  infinitive,  both  and  (less  frequently)  l^ooo  are  found. 

A 

The  ’etpel  is  regular:  ^oouU  etc. 
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C.6.7.  Verbs  with  a  weak  third  consonant 


While  historically  the  original  third  consonant  may  have  been  >dlaf ,  waw ,  or  yod ,  in  Syriac  the 
three  types  of  verbs  have  merged  into  one  category.  Many  forms  show  yod  as  the  third  root 
consonant. 


a)  In  the  perfect  of  pcal ,  there  is  a  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  The 
formers’  conjugation  is  based  on  the  - d  vowel  ()Lio^  “to  throw”),  the  latter  on  -i  “to 
rejoice”).  The  -d  type  has  become  the  dominant  one.  A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  have 
shifted  from  the  -no  the  -a  type  or  have  the  two  forms  along  each  other  (e.g.  and  |U-  ; 

and  l  vu  “to  swear”). 


PERFECT 


For  the  third  person  plural  longer  forms  may  be  used:  (sometimes  written  as  v6g-so}) 


V 


,  -Tt  r  .. 

and  . 

Note  the  hard  pronunciation  of  the  end  —t  in  the  second  person  singular  and  plural  (nr.  and  f.) 
in  contrast  to  the  soft  pronunciation  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  (and  third  pers.  sing.  f.). 


b)  The  perfect  conjugation  of  all  the  other  stems  has  -i  and  follows  the  model  of  the  intransitive 
pal  conjugation.  Here  follows  the  third  person  m.  and  f.  for  each  of  the  other  stem 
formations. 


paccel 

r 

afel 

A 

A 

’etpcel 

d^iO  jU 

SC 

SC 

’ etpaccal 

SC 

'ettaf  al 

d^O^LW 

A  sc 

MaoiLU 

A  sc 
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c)  The  singular  masculine  forms  of  imperfect  and  participles  end  in  -e.  In  combination  with 
following  -un  the  ending  is  -on\  with  -in  it  is  -an.  Before  another  vowel  the  third  consonant 
manifests  itself  as  -y-.  The  p  al  infinitive  ends  in  -d\  all  other  infinitive  forms  have  -dyu. 


IM PERFECT  (pcal  and  ’etpef) 


Sing. 

3. 

m. 

1  71  71 

f. 

U,L 

Us 

U,LL 

2. 

m. 

U,l 

U,LL 

Us 

f. 

1. 

Ui? 

u,u 

li- 

Plur. 

3. 

m. 

yCLPOb 

f. 

9  ** 

ybo’*!) 

f  ..fc  71 

t  a-So 

V  ^71 

2. 

m. 

.  cio;L 

\ 

y  Q-ioiLL 

f. 

1. 

|  71  -Tv 

bo*-) 

bo^^o 

ARTICIPLE 

pc  al 

paccel 

af  el 

Act.  m. 

|  7i  9  71  9 

bo;  - 

bo^o  - 

7i  r 

^0^0 

1  71  7  71  r 

bo^o  -  yA..V)^ 

f. 

j  9  l  9 

Lboi-so  - 

1  9  r  9  r 

-  y^so’*Lso 

Pass.  m. 

Ui 

- 

- 

7i  r 

7  7  71  7 

S  A  SO  *  -  y*-  ^  t  ^ 

f. 

1 9  r  9 

U^oi^o  - 

I  ;  r  9  r 

l^o^o  - 

’etpcel 

’etpaccal 

m. 

^  +  'Ts 

<  71  7  *  71  71  r  »  ^ 

bo  5^0*3  - 

f. 

LbsO^£s-iO  - 

Note  that  the  emphatic  state  of  the  plural  masculine  has  the  -ayyd  ending,  in  which  the  third 
root  consonant  has  been  absorbed:  jll»v  and 


INFINITIVE 


pc al 

paccel 

4  t  * 

Ox 

afel 

4-  9  y 

000*03 

’etpL  el 

’  -  K  * 

C LODii>00 

' etpa  1  al 

0>,ri0 

’ettaf  al 

ooo^lToo 

A 

Yod  is  present  in  all  forms,  except  in  pcal.  The  forms  are  identical  to  those  of  the  strong  verb. 


d)  The  imperative  has  different  endings. 

IMPERATIVE 


pLal 

paLLel 

■afel 

’etpLel 

’etpaccal 

Sing.  m. 

OOl 

u; 

A 

-iiU 

u;u 

f. 

f  . 

9  r 

A 

o,ru 

Plur.  m. 

r  . 

^  r 

020} 

CUbO 

A 

020  }Lt 

u. 

f. 

-h  9  .. 

“7*  9  .. 

-»  9 

V 

V  xi  ^ 

Notes: 

A  very  few  verbs  have  preserved  a  different  imperative  form  of  the  pcal,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  intransitive  verbs,  e.g.,ooil  “swear!”  and  (with  prothetic  ’alaf) 

“drink!”. 


For  the  masculine  plural,  longer  forms  occasionally  may  be  found  which  are  identical  to  the 
longer  forms  of  the  perfect,  third  pers.  plural:  yO  '  (sometimes  written  as  yooeo*  )•  For  the 
feminine  plural  the  longer  forms  are  the  only  ones  to  be  found. 

For  the  ’ etpL el ,  secondary  imperative  forms  have  been  developed  after  the  model  of  the  strong 
verb:  (in  East-Syriac  often  written  as  vxi_£>U  “turn  yourself!”  (in  West- 

<£■  #  t  *  U, 

Syriac  sometimes  written  as  ). 
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C.6.8.  Verbs  with  waw  or  yod  as  second  consonant 

Although  originally  distinct  from  each  other,  the  two  types  of  verbs  have  merged  into  one 
category.  In  paccel  and  ’etpa'al  the  second  consonant  shows  itself  as  yod  and  in  these  forms  the 
conjugation  follows  that  of  the  strong  verb.  In  most  forms  of  the  other  stem  formations  a  long 
vowel  replaces  the  second  consonant:  a,  u,  or  (most  commonly)  i. 


a)  In  the  pal  perfect  the  vowel  a  is  found  throughout.  Only  in  the  verb  Kl  “to  die”  the  vowel 
is  i.  The  conjugation  is  as  follows. 


p 

b)  In  the  pLal  imperfect  the  vowel  u  is  found  throughout.  Only  in  the  verb  josd  “to  place”  the 

vowel  is  i.  The  imperative  has  the  same  vowel  as  the  imperfect.  The  active  participle  has  -y- 
as  the  second  consonant,  which  however  has  shifted  to  >alaf  in  intervocalic  position  (although 
in  a  later  phase  of  the  language  yod  was  restored  in  the  pronunciation).  The  passive  participle 
has  /,  whereas  the  infinitive  has  d. 


IMPERFECT 
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IMPERATIVE 


Sing. 

m. 

* 

joao 

JCllcD 

f. 

* 

* 

Plur. 

m. 

4 

Q-SOCL0 

f. 

..  * 

^a.SQO-O 

••  ^ 

V 

PARTICIPLE 


Act. 

m. 

&  - 

✓ 

f. 

1  >  * 

9  ..  9 

^*1aX> 

Pass. 

m. 

yiLco 

*  * 

^a  vu  rr> 

f. 

1  9  * 

JLvi^ro 

••  * 

INFINITIVE: 

c)  The  'afel  conjugation  has  i  in  the  perfect,  imperfect,  and  active  participle.  The  passive 
participle  and  the  infinitive  have  a.  The  preformative  of  imperfect,  participle,  and  infinitive  is 
vowelless,  except  when  it  begins  with  3alaf.  The  ’etpcel  formation  is  entirely  replaced  with  the 
’ettafal.  E.g. 

■  Joloj  -  JqJLqj  -  jaLoLW  and  plcnj  -  joLcqj  -  jalcoLU 

■  'af  el  active  participle:  and 

9  p 

■  ’af  el  passive  participle:  jclclso  and 

■  'af  el  infinitive:  qv>ov>  and 

■  'ettaf  al  participle:  JoloL  and 

■  ’ettafal  infinitive:  and  c\^rn\  K 

In  the  'afcel  third  person  of  the  perfect  and  first  person  of  the  imperfect  some  verbs  show 
hard  pronunciation  of  the  first  root  consonant,  while  others  have  the  soft  pronunciation.  E.g. 

■  JLoi  “he  brought  into  existence”  -  czJLJ  “he  sent  back” 

N  A  •  ^ 


N. 
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d)  In  the  paLLel  and  ’etpcdal  all  verbs  of  this  category  have  -yy-  as  their  doubled  middle 
consonant.  Their  conjugation  follows  that  of  the  strong  verb.  E.g. 

tv  '  r  M  ) 

■  -  joLoLl 


Notes: 

A  small  number  of  verbs  with  waw  as  second  consonant  are  conjugated  as  strong  verbs,  i.e., 
the  waw  is  always  treated  as  a  consonant.  E,g, 

V  •  V  'Ts 

■  fo^  “to  exult”  -  imperfect:  jo;j 

V  .  V  /7> 

■  “to  be  large”  -  imperfect: 

■  (only  ’af  el )  “to  put  together”  -  imperfect:  lo\j 

The  verb  (an  ’af  el  form  based  on  the  root  p-y-s ,  distilled  from  the  Greek  7reiaai)  has 

jA 

the  passive  form  ( ’ettaf  Lal)  ,  in  which  the  emphatic  -t-  most  likely  is  to  be 

explained  as  the  result  of  an  assimilation  to  the  Greek  n,  the  sound  of  which  must  have  been 
different  from  the  hard  pe. 


C.6.9.  Verbs  with  identical  second  and  third  consonants 

In  a  number  of  forms  of  the  conjugation  of  these  verbs,  the  second  consonant  is  doubled  (and 
written  only  once).  In  those  forms  which  have  a  preformative  it  is  the  first  consonant  that  is 
doubled  (as  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  verb  with  nun  as  first  consonant).  In  other  forms,  there  is 
no  doubling  at  all.  The  perfect  of  these  verbs  always  has  a ,  the  imperfect  has  o  or  a. 

pr 

a)  p  al,  perfect  and  imperfect  of  p  (root:  bzz)  “to  plunder” 


The  imperative  is:  |Q^>  etc. 


The  second  consonant  is  doubled  only  when  it  is  between  two  vowels,  i.e.,  in  the  third  person 
fein.  and  first  person  of  the  singular.  In  all  other  instances  it  is  not  doubled  and  has,  in  cases  of  b- 
g-d-k-p-t ,  the  soft  pronunciation.  E.g. 

V  r  *  V 

■  ^  “to  break”  (trans.)  -  oo_2>  - 

b)  The  active  participle  pal  in  the  singular  masculine  form  follows  the  pattern  of  the  verbs  with 
waw  or  yod  as  second  consonant.  However,  whenever  there  is  an  ending,  the  middle 
consonant  (which  now  stands  in  intervocalic  position)  is  doubled.  The  passive  participle  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  strong  verb. 


In  the  orthography  of  some  verbs,  >alaf  is  maintained  in  the  plural  forms  of  the  active 
participle,  along  with  the  doubling  of  the  second  consonant.  E.g. 

■  (root  7/ “to  enter”)  plural:  Tallin) 

■  (root  rgg  “to  desire”)  plural:  ^J'^(raggin) 


c)  The  'afel  shows  doubling  of  the  first  consonant  throughout. 

■  perfect:  p? 

■  imperfect:  pj 

■  imperative:  pi' 

■  infinitive: 


4 

*  •  7 

Op.V) 


d)  The  ’etpL el  of  these  verbs  follows  the  pattern  of  the  strong  verb,  although  the  consonant  is 
written  only  once  when  the  second  and  third  consonants  are  in  direct  contact.  Pacel  and 
’etpaLLal  are  entirely  regular.  E.g. 


' etpc  el : 

-  LpU 

paccel : 

*J\  7 

IP 

-  Up 

’ etpaccal : 

,pU 

-  UpU 

C.6.10.  Verbs  with  more  than  three  consonants 


Either  as  a  result  of  an  expansion  of  an  originally  triconsonantal  verbal  root  or  as  a  formation 
derived  from  nouns,  some  verbs  have  four  (or  very  exceptionally  five)  root  consonants  1  hese 
verbs  follow  the  pattern  of  the  pa(iel  and  ’etpd  al  conjugation  which,  due  to  the  doubling  of  the 
middle  consonant  has  lour  consonants.  The  main  categories  of  verbs  with  four  consonants  are 
listed  here. 
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a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Some  verbs  may  take  the  preformative  sa-  (a  remnant  of  the  Akkadian  safLel,  borrowed  at  an 
early  stage  ol  the  history  of  the  Aramaic  language  -  compare  and  similar  verbs  in 

Biblical  Aramaic).  E.g. 


■  (root 1  bd  “to  make,  to  do) 

♦-zixa.  “to  subdue” 

passive: 

•  A  'i. 

■  (root  ml*  “to  fill) 

“tn  fulfill” 

passive: 

A 

■  (root  ydc  “to  know”) 

“to  indicate 

passive: 

1  •  A  ^ 

*T\  y  # 

Note:  for  the  verb  “to  believe”  as  an  ancient  haj  el,  see  C.6.5.d. 

Some  verbs  are  built  on  a  doubled  biconsonantal  root.  E.g. 

■  (root  rg  “to  desire”  -  compare  the  triconsonantal  root  rgg) 

-71  V 

“to  provoke  a  desire” 

passive: 

■  (root  rm  “to  be  high”  -  compare  the  triconsonantal  root  rxvm) 


-71  V 


“to  exalt” 

passive: 

Verbs  derived  from  nouns.  E.g. 

■  (  )U.yM  “pupil”) 

•  A 

+.  viXl  “to  teach” 

•  A 

passive:  » viXlU 

1  •  A  ^ 

■  (  )cla(  “demon”  +  ri) 

.  cL (U  “to  be  possessed  by  a  demon” 

■  (  U^ocu  “stranger”) 

“to  be  estranged” 

■  (  Uui*  i-z>  “man”) 

“to  become  man”  (in  the  text  of  the  Creed) 

SL, 

Some  verbs  have  an  infix  (the  relationship  to  the  original  root  is  not  always  clear).  E.g. 


■  (y)  ;  m  “to  tolerate” 

■  (m)  “to  hold  fast” 

Some  verbs  are  based  on  Greek  words,  from  which  sometimes  four  or  more  consonants  have 
been  distilled  to  serve  as  root  consonants.  E.g. 

'7*  y  . 

■  (Kcxn)yopoq  “accuser”)  “to  accuse”  (metathesis) 

passive: 

■  (Ki)p8pvf)ir|(;  “steersman”)  “to  be  steersman” 


C.6. 1  1 .  Irregular  verbs 


a)  i  “to  find,  to  be  able”  is  conjugated  as  an  'afcel  with  irregular  e-  in  its  preformative. 

Imperfect:  v~ni infinitive:  *  so,  participle:  The  passive  participle,  however,  is 

.  The  passive  conjugation  is  of  the  ’etpcel  type  (not  'ettaf  al):  etc. 
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b)  )Li'  “to  come”.  The  'af^el  and  ’ettafal  are:  and  wlK-LLi  (see  C.6.5.d).  In  the  pcal 

»  H,  A  A  it,  I 

imperative  the  initial  >alaf  is  dropped  and  the  ending  is  irregular:  JL  ,  ,  ol ,  (or 

c)  “to  go”  also  looses  the  initial  \1  laf  in  the  pal  imperative:  etc.  In  addition,  the 

lamad  is  in  the  pronunciation  assimilated  to  the  preceding  zain  when  it  is  vowelless.  See 
C.6.5.e. 


d)  “to  go  up”.  The  lamad  is  fully  assimilated  to  the  preceding  semkat  when  this  is 

vowelless.  The  lamad  is  no  longer  written.  E.g. 

■  pcal  imperfect:  ;  imperative:  ;  infinitive: 

■  aj  el:  jac o\  ,  etc. 


e)  “to  give”.  See  C.6.6.d. 

f)  U-  “to  live”.  The  pcal  perfect  and  imperative  are  regular.  In  the  imperfect  and  infinitive, 

however,  the  -y-  is  dropped  and  the  first  consonant  is  doubled:  LLj  ( nehhe  -  sometimes 
written  UU ),  bl  (, tehhe )  etc.;  infinitive:  .  The  same  happens  in  the  ' afcel :  ,  UJ 

A 

(or  jLzijLi )  etc.  The  pcal  participle  is  and  )LLl  (singular),  (or  )  and  xLL  (plural). 

g)  )ooi  “to  become,  to  be”  has  a  fully  regular  conjugation.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  an 

independent  verb,  it  serves  as  a  past  tense  marker  after  participles,  adjectives  etc.  In  the  latter 
position  it  leans  on  the  preceding  form  and  looses  the  initial  he  in  the  pronunciation  (which 
normally  takes  the  linea  occultans). 

In  the  p  al  imperfect  sometimes  alternative  forms  are  found  without  -w-:  )oo  ,  )©il  (instead  of 
the  more  common  )ooJ,  )ooiL  )  etc. 


C.7.  The  conjugation  of  verbs  with  pronominal  suffixes 

In  addition  to  the  conjugation  of  the  naked  verb,  there  is  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  with 
pronominal  suffixes.  The  latter  cannot  be  derived  simply  from  the  former,  for  it  is  the  result  of  an 
independent  historical  development. 

In  the  verbal  form  with  pronominal  suffix,  three  components  can  be  distinguished: 

1)  the  verbal  form  (with  its  ending,  preformative,  and  distinct  vowels); 

2)  the  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix; 

3)  (in  a  number  of  instances)  a  connecting  element,  mostly  a  vowel. 

The  verbal  forms  often  present  a  vowel  pattern  that  is  different  from  that  of  the  naked 
verb.  Moreover,  before  the  suffix  original  verbal  endings  may  have  been  preserved  or  may  have 
undergone  a  different  development. 

The  verbs  with  a  weak  third  consonant  (see  C.6.7)  present  forms  that  are  slightly  different 
from  the  forms  of  all  the  other  verbal  categories,  due  to  the  coalescing,  in  a  number  of  ways,  of 
the  suffix  with  the  final  consonant  or  with  the  vowel  which  is  substituted  for  it. 

The  forms  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  as  follows.  Be  it  noted  that  there  is  no 
pronominal  suffix  for  the  third  person  plural.  Instead,  the  enclitic  form  of  the  independent 

personal  pronoun  (which  has  lost  the  initial  h-)  is  used:  vcj?  (m.)  and  (f.).  See  C.1.1  en  2.2. 
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Sing. 

1 

*-ni  > 

- 

2. 

m. 

~k 

T  ~ 

f. 

*-ki  > 

3. 

m. 

following  consonant 

-eh 

Ol  “ 

following  vowel 

*-hi  > 

Ol  - 

f. 

following  consonant 

-ah 

Ol  - 

6 

following  vowel 

-h 

Ol  - 

Plur. 

1 

-n 

V  " 

2. 

m. 

-kon 

V-- 

f. 

-ken 

For  the  suffix  of  the  third  person  masculine  singular,  note  the  following  contractions  with  the 
preceding  vowel:  a  +  *hi  >  (pronounce  -ay);  i  +  *hi  >  ^oia*  (-/w);  e  +  *hi  >  ^oia^  (-ew). 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  historical  developments,  the  conjugation  of  the  perfect  is  given  with  the 
pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular.  Following  the  strong  verb  (nsq  “to  kiss”)  in  the 
pal ,  the  verb  with  weak  third  consonant  is  given  in  the  the  pcal  and  paLLel.  Connecting  vowels  are 
non-italicized. 


pcal 

pcal 

CC  ; 

pa  el 

Sing. 

3.  m. 

*nasaqani  >  nasqan(y) 

r  7 

kA  >  CiA  ) 

: 

1/ 

r 

f. 

*nasaqat-k-ni  >  nsaqtan(y) 

jiu 

A 

2.  m. 

*nasaqtani  >  nsaqtan(y) 

oj  ju 

6 

-F^-4 

f. 

1. 

*nasaqtini  >  nsaqtin(y) 

kxl  ItS  fl*  ) 

Plur. 

3.  m. 

*nasaquni  >  nasqun(y) 

4  7 

kxjqQju 

*  \  7 

kJ  Qa\^^ 

f. 

*nasaqani  >  nasqan(y) 

*  ..  V 

ulLQA  i 

'V  7 

2.  m. 

*nasaqton-&-ni  >  nsaqtonan(y) 

f  '  K  * 

kAjjojCo^i 

f. 

* nasaqten-'d-ni  >  nsaqtenan(y) 

k^juis^u 

1. 
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I).  SELECT  TOPICS  OE  SYNTAX 


I).  1 .  The  verb:  tenses  and  modes 


D.l.A.  PERFECT 


E  The  perfect  expresses  an  event  or  an  act  that  is  situated  in  the  past.  As  such  it  is  frequently 
used  in  narrative  texts. 

7  7  7> 

'Xi  w^dioSi  'X©.  ♦^^coo  ^loo  yOJi  )(~o  (Gen.  19:1)  “And  Lot 

saw  them  and  rose  up,  and  he  prostrated  himself  on  his  face  on  the  earth”. 

2.  Some  verbs  express  a  situation  in  the  past.  This  is  true  for  a  number  of  verbs  of  the  e  type. 
Some  other  verbs  have  developed  a  derived  meaning  which  points  to  a  situation.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  distinguish  between  an  event  (often  to  be  understood  as  inchoative)  and  a 
situation. 

SX^X  “he  was  frightened”  or  “he  became  frightened'’ 

y  •  , 

“he  was  white”  or  “he  became  white” 

“he  settled”  >  “he  lived” 

3.  Perfect  forms  sometimes  have  a  present  tense  meaning,  often  to  be  understood  as  resultative 
perfect. 

-iX  or  “It  has  become  desirable  to  me”  >  “I  lust" 

y  p 

-  Xox  (Gen.  27:46)  “I  have  been  saddened  in  my  life”  >  “1  am 

disgusted” 

“I  have  come  to  know”  >  “I  know”  (comp,  eyvoov,  novi  as  the  past  tense  of 
yiyvcooKO),  noscere). 

4.  The  perfect  may  be  used  in  both  the  main  clause  and  the  subclause  of  conditional  sentences 

with  non-fulfllled  (non-real)  condition. 

r  \ 

>  n  ^  ©i  i  o  .  o  W  (Gen.  43:10)  “Had  we  not  lingered,  we  perhaps 

V  V  •  \  AH,  <C 

would  (already)  have  returned.” 

5.  The  latter  usage  may  explain  the  use  of  perfect  forms  in  exclamations,  expressing  the  painful 
awareness  of  the  absence  of  a  person,  thing,  state,  or  event  (always  accompanied  by  the 
particle  den)* 

p  p 

liozuD  \AId  (Mark  16:3)  Ttq  aTTOKuXiaei 

T)\ilv  Toy  XiGov  6K  Triq  Gupaq  toO  pyqpeiou;  kWho  will  roll  away  the  stone  ...?” 
(Greek)  -  “Oh  that  somebody  rolled  away  for  us  the  stone  from  the  door  ot  the 
tomb!” 

)ooi  ^  (Deut.  28:67)  “Would  that  it  were  evening!”  Q*iy  1TP  ’’ft) 

)jc>i  vlX  ^_©©u  “Would  that  you  were  here  now!”  (Syriac 

Achiqar) 


See  L.  Van  Rompay,  “Oh  that  I  had  Wings  like  a  Dove!  Some  Remarks  on  Exclamatory  C  lauses 
in  Syriac”  (forthcoming). 
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Remarks  on  the  use  of  the  perfect  in  subclauses 


7. 


When  used  in  the  subclause,  the  perfect  expresses  some  sort  of  temporal  or  logical  anteriority 
vis-a-vis  the  verb  of  the  main  clause. 

V  y  ^  7s  v  4  I  p  p  ^  7  7 

*-£±£>1  >o » v> Xn JLi^Lz),  c*_x  »_nvo  “and  he  did  his  wish  for  him  in  everything 

which  he  had  ordered  him”  (i.e.,  pluperfect  after  the  main  verb  in  the  perfect) 

-  U,  XX  fd  Ui  U  yio  “and  if  you  do  not  reveal 

(to)  me,  I  will  transmit  you  to  the  court  of  justice”  (perfect  in  the  conditional  clause) 
For  the  use  of  the  perfect  in  conditional  sentences  with  non-ful  filled  condition,  see  under  4. 


D.l.B.  IMPERFECT 


In  the  main  clause  the  imperfect  is  used  to  describe  an  event  or  an  act  that  is  not  (yet)  a  real 
fact:  a)  future;  b)  order  (including  prohibitive  and  cohortative);  c)  possibility  (potentialis). 

9  ^  *  \  7  •  *  S  7  7  7  ,  .  . 

a)  .y  cnx2)(o  ^o£so(  “from  time  to  time  I  will  write  (to  you)  and  persuade  you” 

When  I  will  have  ascended 

•  ^  V  •  /  6  •  16  • 

to  heaven,  I  will  send  you  one  of  my  disciples” 

Note.  For  the  “pure”  future,  without  any  modal  coloring  (or  intentionality),  the  participle  may 
be  used. 

b)  1°SaQ)  ii.  Oi  Lcl^j  jdx  20  “Let  Christ  the  king  of  Israel 

descend  now  from  the  cross!” 

9 

'XxL  U  “Don’t  be  afraid!” 

♦  ^ 

; I jo C-Qj  Itco|1€u  KaXcoc  Let  us  stand  nicely!” 

9 

ioi  U  ^50  “Who  would  not  be  amazed?” 


c) 


2.  In  the  subclause  the  imperfect  is  used  after  cl-  or  a  conjunction  containing  d-  when  the  act  or 
event  follows  chronologically  or  logically  from  that  of  the  main  clause.  This  definition  covers 
a  wide  range  of  subordinate  clauses,  from  reported  clauses  to  adverbial  clauses  of  purpose. 

.j  ml  <\;  w  bj  “i  want  to  persuade  you.” 

to  the  gods  on  your  account  in  order  that  they  may  be  reconciled  to  you.” 

The  conjunction  may  occasionally  be  absent. 

Uz>(  U(  U  “I  don’t  know  to  build.” 


7s 


VI 


”  7  7 


“and  I  am  offering  sacrifices 


D.l.C.  PARTICIPLE 


The  active  participle:  kateb 

1.  The  participle,  which  is  a  nominal  form,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Syriac  verbal 
conjugation.  Formally  its  relation  to  the  subject  is  that  of  a  predicate  in  the  nominal  clause. 

2.  The  participle  expresses  the  present  tense,  either  a  general  present  or  an  actual  present  (“he  is 
writing”  vs.  “he  writes”).  It  also  may  be  used  for  the  future  without  modal  coloring. 


if? 


■71  9 

j 


i: 


Holds  Aod, 


“and  among  the  Parthians  one 


man  takes  several  wives” 
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4. 


5. 


)L^  Xu  Ivl  X*aX  “tomorrow  you  will  see  him  in  the  church” 


6  •  •• 


3.  When  used  in  subclauses,  the  participle  may  express  contemporaneity  with  the  main  verb. 


V 


col  ,ja£>  ^  (Matth.  17:9)  “and  while  (they  were) 

descending  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  ordered  them  ...” 

The  participle  may  express  a  possibility  (potentialis). 

Xu  L)X  .  “Why  would  you  die?” 

In  subclauses  the  participle  is  often  used  where  an  imperfect  form  might  be  expected. 

.  oX  fv  ra  ^  “and  he  served  many  years  until  he 

ascended” 

Xb  ^ol  l v>io  Xj  fzlcLK  “do  you  establish  an  agreement  that  you 

will  not  do  (this)  again?” 

Here  also  (comp.  B.2)  the  conjunction  may  occasionally  be  absent. 

-  dX.  Al  JLX/  qjdqzul  (Mark  10:14:  aqjeis  to  7rai5ia  ep^eoGai  7rp6<;  pe)“Let  the 

x  6  A  ^ 

children  come  to  me.” 


The  passive  participle:  ktib 

6.  The  participle  of  the  ktib  type  normally  has  a  perfect  and  passive  meaning.  With  transitive 
verbs  it  expresses  a  past  tense,  with  a  resultative  meaning.  The  agens  is  expressed  with  the 
preposition  /-. 

“Have  you  read  the  books?” 

The  same  structure  may  be  used  with  intransitive  verbs,  where  the  grammatical  subject  is 
lacking. 


7. 


six  \X^2>  l^oopo  “And  with  sexual  intercourse  I  have  had  no 
experience.” 

Some  participles  of  the  ktib  type  have  an  active  meaning  and  a  present  tense,  particularly  with 
verbs  meaning  “to  take,  to  hold,  to  carry”. 

til  (LjXj  )X  (Xl^  “I  possess  (lit.  hold)  a  little  town.” 


tiiU  UV  o-^x  “The  righteous  carry  the  earth.” 

pd  v>Xo  til  “I  remember  everything.” 


The  other  participles 

8.  For  the  remaining  participles,  no  general  rules  concerning  their  tense  expression  can  be 
formulated,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  participles  of  the  passive-reflexive  conjugations  (met-) 
tend  to  be  present  or  future  and  that  the  other  passive  participles  are  often  past  tense. 


,X>XlX>o  JJo  ...  ^Xoi  llX  ,XlXi  U?  ...  “  ...  that  these  words  have  not 
been  sealed  ...  and  will  not  be  sealed  (or  cannot  be  sealed)” 

>  mo  jox  dX  IXX  “the  treaty  of  peace  that  I  have 


established  with  our  lord  the  emperor” 


The  “verbal  adjective”:  kattib 

9.  A  number  of  intransitive  verbs  have  a  kattib  form  which  may  be  used  with  the -meaning  ol  a 
resultative  perfect  or  of  a  present  tense,  e.g.,  “having  come  forth”,  XX  “seated”, 


“asleep”.  While  they  are  used  as  predicative  nouns  in  the  earlier  phase  of  the  language, 


in  a  later  period  they  are  used  as  real  perfect  forms,  with  a  resultative  meaning  (often  used  to 
translate  Greek  perfect  forms). 

o  (John  11:19)  “and  many  of 


)L^d  oooi  ll^oou 

the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary’  (eXpXhOcioav) 

); Lii-sTN  ...  “  the  sheep  that  had  fallen  into  the  pit” 


D  I  D.  PERFECT  +  |oc* 


I. 

9 


In  this  combination  -  as  well  as  in  the  structures  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter  -  hwa 
follows  the  verbal  form  as  an  enclitic  (which  implies  loss  of  the  h  in  pronunciation). 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  pure  perfect  and  the  perfect  form  with 
hwa.  Although  the  latter  occasionally  has  the  meaning  of  a  pluperfect,  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Moreover,  the  pure  perfect  as  well  may  serve  to  express  the  pluperfect. 

According  to  Noldeke,  hwa  in  this  combination  has  become  an  empty  word  (“Flickwort”).9 
R.  Duval  analyzes  perfect  +  hwa  as  “passe  defini”,  whereas  the  pure  perfect  would  stand  for 
the  general  past  (“passe  indefmi”).10  F.  Rundgren  sees  in  perfect  +  hwa  the  renewal  of  the 
punctual  aspect  of  the  perfect."  Two  examples  taken  from  the  “Teaching  of  Addai”  may 
serve  as  examples. 


pTx 


U-*  7  —  7 

O  OOOl 


“they  set  off  and  came  on  the 


road  towards  Jerusalem” 


u 


7  — 

OOOl 


oUo 


7  — 

OOOl 


aoj~  “they  set  off  and  came  to  Edessa” 


D.l.E.  IMPERFECT  +  )ooi 


The  enclitic  hwa  serves  as  a  past  tense  marker,  either  in  the  main  clause  or  in  the  subclause.  This 
combination  involving  the  perfect  hwa  with  a  verbal  form  in  the  imperfect  is  not  very  common. 

1  9 

In  conditional  clauses,  it  may  denote,  according  to  Noldeke,  an  action  frequently  repeated. 

K-oo  t  ^  \  “What  should  I  have  done?”  (The  structure  without  hwa  would 

••  •  V 

mean:  “What  should  I  do?” 


9  ..*\  k  *  T 


“He  gave  them  life  in  order  that  they  would  move.” 


D.l.F.  PARTICIPLE  +  )oc* 

1.  While  the  two  preceding  structures  are  found  only  occasionally,  the  combination  of  the 
participle  with  hwa  has  been  fully  integrated  into  the  verbal  conjugation. 


T.  Noldeke,  Kurzgefasste  syrische  Grammatik ,  198,  no.  263. 

10  R.  Duval,  Traite  de  grammaire  syriaque  (Paris  1881)  320-32 1 ,  no.  335. 

F.  Rundgren,  Das  altsyrische  Verbalsystem.  Vom  Aspekt  zum  Tempus  (Ur  Sprakvetenskapliga 
Sallskapets  i  Uppsala  Forhandlingar  1958-1960)  163:  “cine  Emcuemng  des  konstativcn  Aspekts  sowie 
dessen  Festlegung  auf  die  tunc-Schicht”. 

12  Noldeke,  no.  268A. 
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2.  The  active  participle  {hutch)  +  hwa  is  used  lor  the  durative  (or  descriptive)  aspect  in  the  past, 
not  unlike  the  Greek  or  Latin  imperfect.  The  same  is  mostly  true  for  the  participles  of  the 
other  stem  formations. 


UlX  os  )ooi  oo  “And  Jesus 


went  around  in  all  Galilee” 


(Matth.  4:23:  7icpuiy8v  ...) 

3.  In  combination  with  the  use  of  the  participle  lor  the  future  (see  D.1.C.2),  the  structure  with 
hwa  may  point  to  an  event  which  was  future  in  the  past. 

was  going  to  put  Persia  to  shame 


)ooi  |  vs  X-  )ooi  Leo;  v-co;  X  'He 


(and)  to  rebuild  Shingar” 

4.  The  participle  +  hwa  may  express  a  possibility  in  the  past  (compare  D.  1  .C.4). 

iy^oS,  “I  would  have  wanted”  ...” 

5.  When  the  passive  participle  (ktib)  has  a  past  meaning  (see  D.1.C.6),  the  combination  with 
hwa  normally  creates  a  pluperfect. 

c*X  Lod  Ulo  U  “Hadn’t  he  read  it?” 

6.  When  the  passive  participle  has  an  active  meaning  (see  D.1.C.7),  the  combination  with  hwa 
behaves  in  the  same  way  as  kateb  (h)wa  (comp.  2). 

aOOi  ^  JL*->  “The  women  were  carrying  water” 

7.  In  the  preceding  structures  hwa  has  become  a  sort  of  auxiliary  verb  used  for  the  past  tense.  It 
always  follows  the  full  verb.  However,  when  other  verbal  functions  are  implied  in  the 
conjugated  form  of  hwa ,  it  needs  to  be  placed  before  the  participle  and  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  pure  auxiliary  verb. 

ili+f  yoooui  “  ...  that  they  may  judge” 

8.  The  perfect  form  of  hwa  may  stand  before  a  participle  (or  an  adjective)  with  a  jussive 
meaning,  either  in  the  main  clause  or  in  the  subclause  after  verbs  meaning  “to  order”  and  the 
like. 

“Know,  however,  ...” 

JJ J  ...  yOQilo‘td^>  oooi  U  ...  ^00^X0^  loc>1 

)f  £  .  9  V 

oocm  “and  King  Abgar  ordered  that  they  all  ...  should  not  stay  (at 
night)  in  their  booths  ...  but  should  stay  on  the  wall. 

Note 

This  structure  is  different  from  the  so-called  “periphrastic  imperative”,13  which  is  found  in  other 
Aramaic  language  forms  and  in  Hebrew  and  which  consists  of  an  imperative  of  hwa/hayah 
followed  by  a  participle  (as  a  substitute  for  the  imperative  of  the  verb).  The  latter  structure  is  not 
common  in  Syriac. 

Ps.  30:11  ~TTy  rpn  “Be  helping  me!”  -  Peshitta:  >iX  w*ooi  “Be  for  me  a 

helper!” 


D.l.G.  IMPERATIVE 

1.  There  only  is  one  imperative  form  in  Syriac  (ktob  /  dhal)  without  distinction  in  aspect  or 
tense.  The  imperative  is  never  used  with  a  negation.  For  a  negative  command  the  imperfect  is 
used. 


See  J.C.  Greenfield,  “The  ‘Periphrastic  Imperative’ 
Journal  19  (1969)  199-210. 


in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew”,  Israel  Exploration 
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? 


-  “Do  not  kill!” 

U  “Do  not  be  afraid!” 

•  II,  6 

An  alternative  expression  is  the  perfect  form  of  hwa ,  in  front  position,  followed  by  a 
participle  or  an  adjective  (comp.  D.l.F).  This  is  found  for  the  second  and  occasionally  for  the 
third  person. 

“Be  healthy!  Goodbye!”  (used  in  letters) 


y  9  'ti 


lS~*o oi  “Know,  however, 


•>1 


|  *  * 


7 

OOOl 


u 


“Priests  should  not  compel 


D.l.H.  INFINITIVE 


a)  The  pure  infinitive 

1.  The  pure  infinitive  is  only  found  when  it  accompanies  a  conjugated  form  of  the  same 
verb.  The  structure  of  the  so-called  “tautological  infinitive”,  well-known  in  Biblical 

Hebrew  idiom,  is  often  seen  as  expressing  some  sort  of  emphasis  (e.g.,  Hebrew  2W 

“I  will  surely  return”).  Gideon  Goldenberg14  distinguishes  two  different  types:  the 
infinitive  as  logical  subject  (type  A),  to  be  regarded  as  an  extrapolated  phrase,  which 
within  the  sentence  is  resumed  by  means  of  a  conjugated  verb  form  (since  a  “pro-verb”  - 
or  an  empty  verb  as  “do”  in  English  -  does  not  exist)  and  the  infinitive  as  logical 
predicate  (type  B).  In  the  latter  case,  the  structure  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cleft  sentence, 
which  puts  the  infinitive  in  focus,  like  the  predicate  of  a  nominal  clause.  The  infinitive- 
predicate  is  followed  by  the  enclitic  (h)u. 

Type  A  (The  Egyptians  did  possess  sheep  and  oxen  for  use)  jJ  n^oJL*30 

r  —  9  *  r  —  6 

OOOl  oooi  “and  eating  -  they  were  not  eating  (them), 

because  they  worshipped  them”  (“and  eating,  they  did  not  do  ...”) 

Type  B  (The  girl  has  not  died)  6 oi  JJ/  “but  it  is  sleeping  she 

sleeps”15 


The  infinitive  preceded  by  /- 

2.  In  all  other  instances  the  infinitive  is  preceded  by  the  preposition  /-,  to  be  compared  to  the 
English  “to”.  This  may  in  some  cases  retain  its  original  meaning  of  direction  or  purpose. 

p 

^OOl  ^1/  vViNs  ^  “while  they  came  (in  order)  to  pray) 

V  6  A 

3.  This  structure  is  commonly  used  after  verbs  having  the  meaning  “to  be  able,  to  want,  to 
begin  ...” 


axfPiKv>\  JJ  “He  cannot  be  healed” 

A  6 

JLLi  “He  wants  to  say  ...” 


[  \ v> X  “He  began  to  build” 

4.  Even  when  the  infinitive  is  the  grammatical  subject,  the  structure  with  /-  is  used. 


Gideon  Goldenberg,  “Tautological  Infinitive”,  Israel  Oriental  Studies  1  (1971)  36-85.  Reprinted 
in  Id.,  Studies  in  Semitic  Linguistics.  Selected  Writings  (Jerusalem  1998)  66-1  15. 

The  two  examples  are  taken  from  Aphrahafs  Demonstrations ;  the  author  is  paraphrasing  the 
biblical  text. 
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5. 


;  I  U  J<v^_co  vfN  “To  eat  much  honey  is  not  good”  (Prov.  25:27) 

While  English  agrees  with  Syriac  in  using  “to”,  the  Hebrew  has  the  pure  infinitive. 

-  .ixU  “It  is  good  to  sing  unto  our  God”  (Ps.  1 47: 1 ) 

V  6  A  ^ 

When  a  preposition  precedes  the  structure  /-  +  infinitive,  the  use  of  the  conjunction  d-  is 
required:  dal-  +  infinitive. 

)£^-*uLz>  viN>  6oi  *  “It  is  easier  to 

do  (what  is)  good  than  to  refrain  from  evil.” 

^ !  “(so)  as  to  speak,  so  to  speak” 


D.l.I.  A  NOTE  ON  THE  VERB  “TO  BE”  IN  SUBCLAUSES 

As  described  above,  the  structure  ’it  (mostly  used  with  pronominal  suffixes)  covers  a  wide  range 
of  usages  and  meanings  of  our  verb  “to  be”  (from  existential  expression  to  copula).  Not  being  a 
full  verb  form,  ’it  cannot  be  put  in  the  imperfect  or  infinitive.  When  the  use  of  these  conjugated 
forms  is  required,  only  the  verb  hwd  is  available,  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  is  ambiguous 
(its  first  meaning  being  “to  become,  to  come  into  existence”). 

As  a  remedy  for  this  shortcoming,  Syriac  authors  have  devised  a  structure  in  which  77  is 
preceded  by  the  conjugated  form  of  the  verb  hwa ,  which  serves  as  an  auxiliary  verb.  The 
following  example  is  taken  from  Ephrem’s  Commentary  on  Genesis.16 

)ooJ^  Jooi  OOi 

A  •  6  ^ 

cause  that  it  existed” 

This  particular  structure,  occasionally  found  in  early  Syriac  compositions,  is  often  used  in 
translations  from  Greek  to  render  the  verb  sivai  in  subordinate  clauses. 

(Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Ecclesiastical  History ,  translated  around  400)  U 

ou-ol  ^oi olS^l  )oou^  “from  nothing  he  constructed  it  (so)  that  it  would  exist”  -  £K 

A  ^ 

TOU  \ir\  OVTOS  eis  to  dvai  ovoTr\od\±evos  (nehwe  alone  would  mean  “(so)  that  it 
would  come  into  existence”) 

(Severus  of  Antioch,  Cathedral  Homilies ,  revised  translation  by  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
around  700)  )ooj  U*  JLlq-J  “so  that  there  would  exist  nothing 

6  W  .  '  .  ('•  A 

which  is  naked” -d)9  \ir\bev  UTTapxeiv  yv\ivovt 


Vt 


li  “for  another  one  had  become  the 


D.2.  The  nominal  clause 

Introduction 

A  nominal  clause  is  a  clause  that  does  not  have  a  conjugated  verbal  form  with  a  full  verbal 
iunction.  A  nominal  clause  has  the  following  components:  subject  (S),  predicate  (P),  and  nexus 
(N).  The  nexus  establishes  the  connection  between  subject  and  predicate.  While  all  three  elements 
may  be  expressed,  S  and  N  do  not  necessarily  need  formally  to  be  expressed. 

S  may  be:  noun  -  pronoun  -  0 


For  full  references,  see  L.  Van  Rompay,  “Some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Origins  of  Classical 
Syriac  as  a  Standard  Language.  The  Syriac  Version  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea’s  Ecclesiastical  History  ,  in 
Gideon  Goldenberg  &  Shlomo  Raz  (eds.),  Semitic  and  Cushitic  Studies  (Wiesbaden,  1994)  84-85;  Id., 4  Lcs 
versions  syriaques”,  in  Fran^oise  Petit,  La  chaine  sur  I’Exode,  I.  Fragments  de  Severe  d’Antioche  (Traditio 
Exegetica  Graeca  9;  Louvain,  1999)  120-121. 
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P  may  be:  noun  -  pronoun  -  numeral  -  adverb  -  prepositional  phrase 
N  may  be:  0  -  “pronoun  copula”  -  other  type  of  copula  -  word  order 


D.2.A  BIPARTITE  NOMINAL  CLAUSES 


1 .  S  -  P 


1  .a.  S  and  P  are  nouns 

-  Ux  .* J ^ c>i qj  Locu*  “Love  is  light,  love  is  salt”  (Aphrahat) 

J^cmqj  Lui  “My  church  is  the  daughter  of  light”  (first  hymn  of  Judas  Thomas) 

A  nominal  clause  consisting  of  two  substantives,  without  a  copula,  is  rare  in  prose.  The 
example  taken  from  Aphrahat  is  part  of  an  enumeration,  of  which  the  preceding  sentences 
have  a  participle  as  their  predicate.  This  structure  is  more  frequent  in  poetry  (see  the  second 
example). 


f  ;  I  9  4 

j  JL^Qa-*  “Love  is  far  removed  from  pride” 

9 

jaljj  Uoi  “This  man  is  righteous  and  God-fearing” 

When  the  predicate  is  an  adjective,  it  normally  is  in  the  absolute  state.  This  creates  a  formal 
distinction  between  S  and  P.  The  word  order  is  free.  In  the  function  of  predicate,  adjectives 
may  be  substantivized  (and  take  the  emphatic  state),  whereas  substantives  may  be 

•  •  •  i  o 

adjectivized  and  take  the  absolute  state. 


V 


ono  j  oulo}  “The  spirit  of  Christ  is  living  /  lives  in  you”  (1  Cor.  3: 16) 

The  absolute  state  of  the  participle,  used  as  predicate  of  the  nominal  clause,  has  become  a  full 
part  of  the  verbal  conjugation,  expressing  the  present  tense. 

l.b.  S  is  a  pronoun 

yolsJlo  Lc£>cl^  Ln  “I  am  the  vine  and  you  are  the  branches”  (John  15:5  in 
the  “Old  Syriac”,  comp.  D.2.B.2.b) 

6 cm  “  ...  as  long  as  he  is  a  lad”  (Achikar) 

The  front  position  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  rare.  In  the  first  example  it  may  be  determined 
by  the  contrast  between  the  two  subjects. 

I \nLo^  )U  )?oi  “This  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant”  (Gen.  9:12:  JV^n  DIN  DIT) 

•  66* 

For  sentences  of  the  type  “This  is  ...”,  a  tripartite  nominal  clause  is  more  frequently  used,  see 
below. 


Gideon  Goldcnbcrg,  “On  Syriac  Sentence  Structure'’,  in  M.  Sokoloff  (ed.),  Arameans,  Aramaic 
and  the  Aramaic  Literary >  Tradition  (Ramat  Gan,  1983)  [Reprinted  in  Gideon  Goldenberg,  Studies  in 
Semitic  Linguistics.  Selected  Writings  (Jerusalem,  1998)]  134  argues  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  “  ...  real 
ellipsis,  where  the  predicate  relation  is  ‘understood’.  They  continue  a  scries  of  parallel  non-elliptic 
sentences.” 

Jan  Joosten,  “The  Predicative  Adjective  in  the  Status  Emphaticus  in  Syriac”,  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis  46  (1989)  18-24  and  Gideon  Goldenberg,  “On  Predicative  Adjectives  and  Syriac  Syntax”, 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  48  ( 1 99 1 )  7 1 6-726. 
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.c. 


p 

Oi 


is  a  prepositional  expression 

“  ...  while  righteous  (people)  are  in  it 


oi^ix  Ijlido 


£o» 


V 


OCXZi 


u 


9) 

i 


“and  a  big  crowd  is  with  him” 

“I  am  in  them  and  you  are  in  me”  (John  1  7:23) 


2.  P-S 


2. a. 


2.b. 


P  and  S  are  nouns 

In  the  first  example  above  (D.2.A.l.a:  Aphrahat),  in  which  both  S  and  P  are  substantives, 
only  the  context  will  make  clear  that  the  first  element  is  the  subject.  The  same  sentence 
might  be  analyzed  as  either  S-P  or  P-S. 

-  “Numerous  are  the  false  (people).” 

The  word  order  is  free.  Compare  D.2.A.l.a. 

S  is  a  pronoun 

6 oi  “He  is  my  brother”  (Gen.  20:5:  Mil  ’’TO  -  answering  the  question  “Who  is 

he?”) 

x  _  p  s 

ooi  “Yes,  he  is  my  master”  (answering  the  question  “Is  this  your  master?”  - 

see  B.2) 


ooi  “He  is  a  magician” 


“  ...  that  we  are  Christians” 

yQ-b  y^Lj  5\o  “  ...  and  our  fellow-countrymen  who  are  with  us” 

£Cn  “Where  are  you?” 

A  A  J 

A  bipartite  nominal  clause  with  a  personal  pronoun  as  its  subject  is  a  very  common  type  of 
nominal  clause.  The  pronoun-subject  follows  the  predicate  and  is  enclitic,  i.e.,  it  merges  with 
the  predicate,  whereby  the  pronoun  normally  takes  a  reduced  form.  The  word  order  and  the 
enclitic  connection  are  the  formal  expression  of  the  nexus. 

If  the  predicate  has  more  than  one  constituent,  the  enclitic  pronoun  must  follow  the  first 
constituent.  The  remaining  part  follows  after  the  pronoun.  Only  the  construct  state 
combination  is  never  broken  up. 


n n ‘ 


v  , 


So  JL.7 


yp^  “I  am  your  bone  and  your  flesh” 


LA^  K j  j  LAo  o!  “You  are  a  good  craftsman” 

1L IsjI)  W  )  “I  see  that  you  are  a  woman  that  has  entered  in 

t  »  A  6  •  '  J 

years  (i.e.,  that  is  of  respectable  age)” 

*  o j!  );m-s  “They  are  meat  eaters” 


I  his  type  is  also  used  with  the  participle,  thus  creating  the  present  tense.  While  lor  the  lirst 
and  second  person  the  pronoun  needs  to  be  present,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  for  the 
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third  person,  where  the  participle  alone  may  suffice,  “including  within  its  bare  form  the 
expression  of  the  subject”.19 

In  “1  am  writing  / 1  write” 

‘You  (plur.)  are  writing” 

“He  is  writing” 

sc 


:.c. 


S  and  P  are  pronouns 

ooi  “I  am”  (2  Sam.  20: 17:  -  “Are  you  Joab?  1  am”) 

According  to  Goldenberg,  here  also  the  first  element  is  predicate,  while  the  second  is  subject. 
The  same  construction  may  be  used  both  for  “I  am”  and  “It’s  me”  (the  latter  answering  the 
question  “Who  is  Joab?”).20 


The  type  P-Spronoun  is  one  of  the  two  basic  types  of  the  nominal  clause,  which  is  also 
represented  in  the  tripartite  nominal  clauses. 


D.2.B.  TRIPARTITE  NOMINAL  CLAUSES  WITH  “PRONOUN-COPULA” 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  type  p_srronoun?  m  wpjcp  qie  subject,  represented  within  the  nexus  (as 
pronoun)  refers  to  a  constituent  placed  outside  the  nexus.  This  extrapolated  constituent  (“casus 
pendens”)  is  the  logical  subject,  which  within  the  nexus  is  resumed  by  the  “enclitic  resumptive 
pronoun”. Lor  this  pronoun,  Goldenberg  uses  the  term  “lesser  subject”  (s),  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  Danish  linguist  Otto  Jespersen.  “  The  extrapolated  noun  (or  nominal  group)  may  be 
placed  either  before  or  after  the  nexus. 


1.  SIP-s 


**Oi  ic!  “The  path  of  truth,  it  is  narrow”  -  “The  path  of  truth  is  narrow” 

A  • 

Ut  Lvx.  ioj?  Luo  “and  I  am  a  widow” 

6  A 

ooi  oii  )Lo^,  Uoi  LLdo  “and  this  sound  of  joy  is  that  of  a  wedding” 

4  •  6  •  6  •  •  6 

(LiJ-  ooi  .Txv)  \j  oi^  “for  this  is  a  teacher  of  new  teaching” 

;  -x  *  <  „ 

<Loc*  Li ^  “because  he  is  the  force  and  the  wisdom  of  the 

•  sc  sc  •  O 

Lather” 

r  * 

~cm  vj. viv  “because  my  grace  is  with  you” 


2.  P-s  1  S 

-  oS,  ^  J  “If  God  is  one” 

t  A  •  V, 

Lt  9  i-  _  *  f  . 

•  oi  ooi  “Is  this  your  master?” 


Goldenberg,  “On  Syriac  Sentence  Structure",  1 13. 

Goldenberg,  “On  Syriac  Sentence  Structure",  104-106. 

This  term  is  used  in  Geoffrey  Khan,  Studies  in  Semitic  Syntax  (Oxford,  1988)  142-144. 
Goldenberg,  “On  Syriac  Sentence  Structure",  111-112. 


'  * 


r;_z>  ooi  U»'  “I  am  your  firstborn  Esau”  (Gen.  27:19: 
T  W. 


wy  T^N) 

UI^od^lo  yCoi  ,_LJm  “For  we  are  the  Christians”  (Ephrem,  Comm,  on  the 

Diatessaron ,  VI  11,5) 

Such  cases  of  extraposition  -  allowing  the  application  of  the  bipartite  scheme  when  a  nominal 
subject  is  present  -  should,  from  a  descriptive  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  regular  tripartite 
nominal  clauses.23 


In  a  P-s  |  S  structure,  there  should  be  agreement  in  person,  number,  and  gender  between  the 
pronoun  (s)  and  the  noun-subject  (S),  as  can  be  seen  in  the  preceding  examples.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  pronoun  (s)  may  agree  with  the  predicate  rather  than  with  the  noun¬ 
subject. 

a.  agreement  in  gender  and  number  with  the  predicate 

-  d»oo  “for  he  is  the  good  pearl”  ( *hu-hu  instead  of  hu-hi ) 

V  QJ  I  ,o2SJ?  “You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth”  (’ atton  ' ennon  instead  of 

.  \  V,  \  A 

'atton  hi) 

b.  agreement  in  gender,  number,  and  person  -  resulting  in  the  full  identity  of  the  pronoun- 
subject  and  the  predicate 

-  W  Jj’J  “I  am  Ruth”  (Ruth  3:9  and  16:  nn  ’DUN) 

“We  are  sons  of  Abraham” 

-  I^i.  vo^1o  1*0^  W  W  “I  am  the  vine  and  you  are  the  branches”  (John  15:5 
in  the  Peshitta  version;  comp.  A.l.b) 


D.2.C.  NOMINAL  CLAUSES  WITH  K 1/  +  SUFFIX 


Preliminaries 

i.  Ml  is  a  fossilized  nominal  element  (with  the  meaning  “being,  existence”,  comp,  the  nouns 
UiOiand  ILoJtsI?  ).  The  bare  fonn  Ml  is  used  with  the  meaning  “there  is  /  there  are  ...” 
(comp.  IZT  ,  il  y  a ,  es  gibt,  ecmb).  We  are  not  dealing  with  nominal  clauses:  the  message  is 
that  something  or  somebody  is,  not  what  something  or  somebody  is.  The  negation  of  (  U 

)  is  often  contracted  to  isoX  In  these  sentences  the  subject  normally  is  indefinite. 

U,  “Without  names  there  is  no  knowledge” 

it  •  A  it  C 

kit  “There  are  soldiers  in  my  power” 


The  sentence  “This  is  my  body” (touto  eann  to  awpd  pou)'s  rendered  as  cue*  -  which 

is  P-s  |  S  (Old  Syriac  Mark  14:22;  Peshitta  Matth.  26:26,  Luke  22:19,  1  Cor.  1 1:24)  or  as 

-^3  (Peshitta  Mark  14:22).  Compare  the  Coptic  sentence  flAI  U£  riACCDMA,  in  which  I1C  (“copula”) 

is  the  reduced  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  similar  to  the  reduced  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  in 
Syriac. 
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With  the  dative  /--,  the  structure  has  the  meaning  “to  have”. 

-  Kit  LsjLd,  1  ^  “Do  you  h  ave  a  heart  of  stone?” 

\  6  ••  •  6  \0 

2.  Not  being  a  verb,  Mi  in  itself  does  not  possess  a  tense  marker.  It  must  be  translated  with  a 
present  tense  or  with  a  tense  implied  by  the  context.  However,  when  it  takes  the  enclitic  )ooi, 

the  clause  is  marked  for  the  past  tense  (not  unlike  the  participle  +  )ooi).  This  verbal  addition 

may  take  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject  or  it  may  remain  unchanged  (i.e.,  third  pers. 
sing.  masc.). 

-  u.  i  ooi  “There  was  no  water.” 

6  A 

3.  When  suffixes  are  attached  to  it,  Mi  +  suffix  may  be  used  with  the  meaning  “to  exist”  when 
the  subject  is  definite. 

jooi  w*OlO  MX,  )bz>  “He  created  that  what  did  not  (yet)  exist” 

A  A  •  f  • 

)oS  s^OloKli  Kl “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word”24 


The  combination  Mi  +  suffix  may  be  used  in  the  nominal  clause  and  then  serves  as  a  copula.  The 

predicate  may  be  a  noun  or  a  prepositional  expression.  The  enclitic  )ooi  may  be  added  to  create  a 
past  tense.  The  word  order  is  free. 


9  4  •  • 

ml  i  “For  Nisan  is  the  first  month” 


Ou  Mi,  )*<*  tab  Xi“..  .  on  this  rock,  which  is  Christ” 

^  •  ♦  •  • 

1-ilX-cobo  U(  “I  am  a  Christian” 

a  ^  * 

-Mi  “i,  Achiqar,  was  the  king’s 

•  ^  ♦  A  •  *  A 

own  writer” 

-  u. 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  in  meaning  between  this  type  of  sentences  and  the  nominal  clauses 
with  the  “pronoun  copula”.  In  Aphrahat’s  first  Demonstration  both  types  are  used  one  after  the 
other  (“...  on  this  rock,  which  is  Christ”): 

v>  ouKl^  jjoi  L2))Ld 


•  ooiMZ)  .  )ooi  -oioKi  t-D  “...  while  Simon  was  in  Rome’ 

\  A 


LW*_y>  .  ;xo  dkOOi^  LsLo 

\ 

The  nominal  sentences  of  the  ^oioKli  type  are  very  common  in  Syriac.  Their  success  may  be 

A 

due  to  the  easy  differentiation  which  they  allow  between  the  simple  ^oioK-J  for  the  present  and 

A 

)ooi  for  the  past. 


Notes 


To  the  Syriac  (and  common  Eastem-Aramaic)  usage  ol  K-i  with  the  pronominal  suffix 

corresponds  the  Westem-Aramaic  usage  of  ’it  followed  by  the  (enclitic)  form  of  the 
independent  pronoun  (e.g.  Christian-Palestinian  Aramaic  'it  hu  “he  is”,  ’it  at  “you  are’ 


Takamitsu  Muraoka,  “On  the  Syriac  Particle  it",  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  34  (1977)  21  points  out 
that  Aphrahat  understood  the  sentence  as  a  nominal  clause:  “He  (i.e.,  Christ)  was  the  Word”  (in  which  “the 
Word”  is  predicate).  This  interpretation  is  indeed  possible. 
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etc.).  This  usage  is  occasionally  found  in  Syriac,  especially  (or  exclusively?)  in  negative 

25  b 


constructions. 

*  i  o 


Lm  “I  am  nothing” 

f  •  A 

'Ts 

“They  are  not  prophets”  (ofnc  cio'i  7lpo(pl]IUl)2<, 

A  different  usage,  not  related  to  the  previous  one,  is  601  added  after  £0/  to  mark  an 
insistent  “there  is  X”  (contrasted  to  any  suspicion  that  “there  is  not  X”).2 

1 X . ; VX  ) ooi  £s-n  “...  that  the  creation  indeed  has  a  Lord” 


D.2.D.  NOMINAL  CLAUSES  HAVING  ooi  AS  A  COPULA  FOR  THE  PAST 


1.  )ooi  following  the  predicate 

The  use  of  the  enclitic  form  )ooi  ,  as  past  tense  marker,  is  regularly  found  with  adjectives  and 

participial  adjectives  ( qattil ,  qattal,  and  the  like)/1  After  substantives  it  is  much  less  common  and 
is  found  only  in  specific  structures,  e.g.  “whose  name  was  X”,  sentences  of  identification  of  time 

or  place,  or  sentences  in  which  )ooi,  in  addition  to  its  tense  marking,  assumes  other  verbal 
functions  (e.g.  the  pluperfect  or  the  non-real  condition). 

(ooi  jo “The  serpent  was  shrewd”  (Gen.  3: 1 :  n^n  IZ/n3Ill ) 

9 

)ooi  X?  );  vo  “a  leopard  that  was  very  evil” 

cCX.v  looi  “because  Paul  was  beloved  to  her” 

vlX  ;u  ^  ooi  t_Do  “And  when  I  was  young,  it  was  said  to  me  ...” 

IK  ..on  )  ooi  cxma  j  (two  priests)  “the  name  of  one  of  them  was 

"Bedhaykla” 

Looi  ^  Uool  “The  day  was  a  Friday” 

Looi  Uvi^i  ^  “It  is  likely  that  it  was  the  land  of  Apamea” 

A  •  v,  •  • 

Uvi»\  t-^-coo  )ooi  JLLsoG  Ucnjo  ocoo  )ooi  Ll2^_co;_do  “And  he  had 

been  a  Christian  and  in  this  very  persecution  he  had  been  forced  to  worship  the  sun” 
oon  |ooi  bb>o  U?  )ooi  w.oio£Crt  U  c**  i\  ooi  UuiJi  LLooi  )ooi  ♦  2^v 

•  A  6  •  <C 

“Had  man  been  made  that  way,  he  would  not  have  been  autonomous, 
but  he  would  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  one  that  sets  him  in  motion”  (Bardaisan) 


Similar  constructions  are  found  sporadically  in  Targum  Onkelos:  I'GJY’1?  (from  let  +  'innun ),  e.g. 
Gen  3 1 :2:  (the  face  [plur.]  of  Laban)  TO V  “was  not  with  him”  (to  UPN). 
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From  the  Syriac  translation  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea’s  Ecclesiastical  History’,  see  Van  Rompay, 
“Some  Preliminary  Remarks”,  82-83. 

Goldenberg,  “On  Syriac  Sentence  Structure”,  122-123. 

D.  Cohen,  La  phrase  nominate  et  revolution  du  systeme  verbal  en  semitique.  Etudes  de  syntaxe 
historique  (Paris,  1984)  393  regards  the  Aramaic  hwd  in  these  constructions  as  a  “verbe  copule  d  une 
phrase  nominale  au  passe”. 

L.  Van  Rompay,  “Some  Reflections  on  the  Use  of  Post-Predicative  hwd  in  Classical  Syriac”,  in  K. 
Jongeling  a.o.  (cds.),  Studies  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Syntax  Presented  to  Professor  J.  Hoftijzer  (Studies  in 
Semitic  Languages  and  Linguistics  1 7,  Leiden,  1 99 1 )  2 1 0-2 1 9. 
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2.  )o©i  preceding  the  predicate 

These  sentences  in  all  likelihood  should  not  be  regarded  as  idiomatic  nominal  clauses.  In  the 
following  examples,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  mirror  translations  from  Hebrew. 

Jo©  *2lcooIo  “and  Joseph  was  in  Egypt”  (Ex.  1 :5:  rPH  ) 

s^ViV  )  O  ©i  !  1  “And  the  God  of  my  father  was  with  me”  (Gen.  31:5: 

•  6  J 

hot  rrn  hn  vfrxi ) 

©aoo  ©ol  Lo©  Ix^'o  “And  the  earth  was  toh  and  boh"  (Gen.  1 :2:  ilfTH 


inrn  inn) 

It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  Ephrem,  in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis ,  first  quotes  this 
verse  with  Lo©  o ,  while  in  the  following  paraphrase  he  has  Looi  after  the  predicate 

(JLl^o  Lo©  JLloiiO.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  construction  of  the  Peshitta  was  not  felt  by 
•o 

him  to  be  idiomatic  Syriac. 


3.  Other  forms  of  Jo©  (imperfect,  imperative,  participle,  infinitive). 

These  forms  express  tenses  and  modalities  in  the  same  way  as  the  regular  verb  does.  They 
normally  have  a  front  position  in  the  sentence.  Given  such  important  verbal  functions,  these 
sentences  should  not  be  regarded  as  nominal  clauses. 

©ilisjU  Um  Jo©j  “Let  the  man  be  the  head  for  his  wife” 

'C  A  Xi 

o©  “Be  healthy!”  (perfect  with  imperative  meaning) 
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)9 

_  o ©i  after  the  negation  =  present  tense! 

For  the  negation  of  a  nominal  clause,  )o©i  may  be  placed  after  JJ.  It  is  not  clear  whether  )o©i  is 
enclitic.  This  does  not  put  the  clause  in  the  past  tense. 

ILo,  1 ;  ^  T  £s-*o©i  )J  “I  am  not  a  man  of  words”  (Ex.  4:10:  Kb) 

^  •  X»  ••  6 

o©  i^o© i  JJo  “And  I  am  not  alone,  for  my  Father  is  with 

.  .  .•  6 

me”  (John  16:32:  kcu  ouk  ei.pi  povos,  otl  6  tt a t f] p  peT’  epou  ea tiv) 
brfvx  £s^o© i  U  JW*  i\U  ^io  oo©  Ui  “For  they  are  not  of  the 

world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world”  (John  17:14:  (^TL  ()^k  €Lctlu  6k  tou  Koapou 
KaOdis  eyco  ouk  € i  pi  ck  tou  Koopou) 

Similarly,  there  is  no  past  tense  when  )o©i  is  used  after  )J  (as  some  sort  of  “cleft  sentence”)  to 

6 

highlight  the  negated  part  of  the  sentence.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  |o©i  JJ  and  U 

6  A 


o©i  (=  la  ( h)u ,  contracted  to  ). 

A 


|  "h  9 

Jo©1 

y  9  'h 

O 

)OyV>\o  Jo  ©1 

U,0  “... 
6  • 

will” 

\  *  M 

Lo  vn  jui 

JLo_so 

•  6 

^ i  Jo© 

man  will  he  die” 


that  not  everything  happerrs  according  to  our 

Ui  “for  not  according  to  the  death  of  every 
6  • 


Jan  Joosten,  “The  Negation  of  the  Non-Verbal  Clause  in  Early  Syriac”,  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  112  (1992)  584-588. 
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(ooi  Uo  ^oioiOi  U.4^.  mV)  L»i-oa2)  n^>^dc>  L>c> 

•  4  A  •  A  •  ,* 

commandment,  therefore,  is  harmful  for  my  life  and  not  helpful” 


This 


D.2.  E.  SPECIAL  CASES 


Nominal  clauses  having  only  one  constituent 

-  r-  "a  calf  which  is  fat”  (predicate  in  relative  clause) 

-  ^cuoi  “those  who  are  above”  (predicate  in  the  relative  clause) 

OOl^  u  “whoever  it  is”  (subject  in  the  relative  clause) 

♦  A 

v6ou£^lt\  Ldo^  s^n_:>o  iU  “(the  Christians),  wherever  they  are  and  in 

every  place  where  they  are”  (subject  in  the  relative  clause) 

“His  name  is/was  X”31 

“a  heroic  man,  whose  name  is  Jesus” 

For  “his  name  was”,  see  D.2.D.  1 . 


Goldenberg,  “On  Syriac  Sentence  Structure”,  132-133. 
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I). 3.  Further  observations  on  subordinate  clauses 


In  the  preceding  pages  subordinate  clauses  already  have  been  occasionally  discussed.  The  diverse 
pieces  of  information  will  be  briefly  summarized  here  and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
various  conjunctions. 

1.  A  full  clause,  including  a  conjugated  verb,  can  take  the  position  of  (a)  the  subject,  (b)  the 
object,  (c)  the  predicate,  (d)  an  adverbial  adjunct.  In  the  latter  case,  a  combination  of  a 
preposition  (or  particle)  +  d-  is  used  ;  in  all  the  other  cases  the  conjunction  d-  alone  suffices. 

(a)  K lUlo  ooi  “That  one,  for  whom  suffering  naturally  is  not 

A  •  • 

(possible)”  ( literally :  “that  he  would  suffer” 

(b)  A  subordinate  clause  as  object  occurs  after  verbs  as  “to  say,  to  want,  to  know,  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  understand”  etc.  These  verbs  often  take  a  second  object  (which  in  translation 
often  tends  to  become  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause). 

■  ,1  In zs i  “he  saw  that  she  was  weeping”  ( literally :  “he  saw  her  that  she  was 

weeping” 


4  ^  7l  Tl  ^  |  J  ^ 

(c)  Jjoi  “all  this  which  I  have  explained  and  shown 

•  *  * 

you,  is  in  order  that  you  would  know  ...” 

(d)  Adverbial  clauses  are  introduced  by: 

■  ’  rl 

“as,  according  to  (the  fact)  that” 

“in  order  that”  (when  followed  by  an  imperfect  form” 

- 

or  ^  “as” 

♦  A 

~  ’  r?  ~r! 

or  ^  .  vi oj  “as  one  who,  in  the  capacity  as”  (also  used  to  translate 

•  \>4  A 

Q)q  +  participle) 

) 

1  OOl 

•  A  /  A 

“as  if’  (hypothetical) 

-  ,  uaj 

“as” 

“in  order  that”  (when  followed  by  an  imperfect  form” 

•  ^ 

“when”  (time) 

•  A  A 

“where”  (place) 

(b  +  d) 

• 

“through  or  by  the  fact  that” 

r  7 

-  ? 

“on  the  moment  that” 

7 

♦ 

“when”  (time,  circumstance,  often  with  a  causal  or 

conditional  meaning” 

“as  much  as” 

7 

• 

“on  the  place  where” 

“according  to  (the  fact)  that” 

1  Uo 

“when”  (time  or  condition) 

'h 

-  ? 

“from  (the  moment)  that,  on  (the  ground)  that” 

-  ?  Pr* 

“before” 

For  the  combination  of  a  preposition  +  d-  see  p.  27  “Prepositions  turned  into  conjunctions”. 
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“because”  (when  followed  by  a  perfect  form,  a  participle, 
or  a  nominal  clause) 

“in  order  that”  (when  followed  by  an  imperfect  form) 

“to  the  measure  that,  (just)  enough  to” 

“on  (the  ground)  that” 

“until” 


i 


3. 


In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  bare  conjunction  d-  or  the  conjunction  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  mostly  in  its  feminine  form,  may  be  used  to  substantivize  a 
sentence. 

■  Joi  “the  fact  that  he  ordered  the  Israelites  ... 

••  A  \  ,  tfc  ' 


A  • 


, ,  wftOi  ^ 


The  following  conjunctions  are  used  without  d-  : 

A  “if’  -  jj  A  or  JJ/  “if  not”  (conjunction);  also  used  for  the  indirect  question  “whether” 
or  “if’) 

“if’  (non-real  condition) 


“lest”  (also  or  jof );  also  used  to  introduce  an  interrogative  clause  in 

either  the  main  or  the  subordinate  clause:  “is  it  perhaps  so  that  ...?” 

^  “while,  as  long  as”  -  II  “as  long  as  not,  before”  (comp,  avant  que  ne  ...) 


4.  Overview  of  subordinate  clauses 

a)  relative  clause:  ^  -  often  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  or  an  interrogative  pronoun 

■  “the  man  who  came”:  )L?J  1;-^-^  -  )U?  ooi  -  JWf  LLj 

b)  conditional  clause 

■  i  l  ,  JJ  A  or  JJJ  “if,  if  not” 

6  i'i. 

■  cl^s  “if’  (non  real  condition) 

c)  adverbial  clause  of  time 

-  ,  “when” 

•  V, 

7  7 

■  *  “on  the  moment  that” 

■  '  jKi  or  y  ^  “after” 

■  Jz  “when” 

a  i  0L£>)J  “at,  around  the  time  when” 

•  A  A 

■  y  Lbo  “when” 

■  y  “as  soon  as” 

•  • 

*  ?  from  (the  moment)  that” 

■  ^  “while,  as  long  as” 

■  U  “as  long  as  not,  before” 
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■  i  biU  “until” 

•  • 

d)  adverbial  clause  of  place 

■  i  jU  “on  the  place  where” 

•  A  A  1 

■  i  lA-o  id. 

•  A 

■  9  id. 

e)  adverbial  clause  of  reason 

■  *A> ,  i  JX  ,  9  kA c>i  “because” 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  9  ,  9  9  w.oi  id. 

■  9  'Xa.  ,  9  *aOi  'Xjv.  id. 

♦  «  6 

■  i  Ici^X  “according  to  (the  fact)  that” 

0  adverbial  clause  of  purpose  (followed  by  an  imperfect  form) 

.  , ,,  -W ,  ,  UAJ  “in  order  that” 

••  J  A  •  A 

■  i  id. 

■  “lest” 

g)  adverbial  clause  of  consequence  (followed  by  a  perfect  form  or  participle) 

■  9,9  ,  9  UA-^  “so  that” 

h)  concessive  clause 

9 

■  *A  ,  9  ^  “although” 

■  A  3i  or  ^£>1  id. 

V-  6  V  6 

i)  comparative  clause 

■  ?  ~rl“as” 

■  9  \lciA{  id. 

•  A 

■  9  Upi  “in  the  way  that” 

•  A 

■  9  IX  !  or  9  LAjdi  “as” 

.  1  A  •  A 

■  ,  L  “as” 

•  • 

■  9  jX-3  “as  much  as” 

■  9  Km  A  “to  the  measure  that,  (just)  enough  to” 

Loo^  t~jobo  clS/, 
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r  DC  \  mvr  v v  i? unr v c 

i  >>  '  v_i  i  j  .  v  k ^  i  v  v,  i  •■ — .  k  j  ^ 


•  _  ^  -1 

1 .  Peshitta,  New  Testament,  Luke  7:36-50’  -  with  full  glossary 


,e 

11  36 


JLL-dJ  ^o  anxXJ?.  Ulls>  J1  c*L2>  JxX  ^  )tf 

OtkxJL^f  isX^i  •*-><*  loot  is-/  JlS-^~  JTlsjjo  37  .^isxojo  Oot 

woto^^j  loX  ot*ls~aX  Iooloo  'iS  .Josi  JLSSLk^UC  iom.J  •y^XXCO  COj  U-  ls>i 


i  p  y  .  p  r  |  ;  r  y  •♦  v  r  .IPX  •  jr  .  k  y  r  «  p  iff 

.^*oX  cl*j*>  JXsax>o  .uO)CA^>  .Loot 

^  •  •  r  |  ^  t  •  p  .  «jq  I  ^  j  ?  t  ••  y  ^  ^  j  If  y 

.fuOu^?  oot  J.  JL—  *-D  v  L^.mp  L^-^O  ^otoX^t  Loot  JXajl^o 

•  oX-^  Joco  ^>ot  Joot  ns  I-  .loot  clX/  )Jot  .sijo  <QMI.^.ilt>  pJLl-l/^ 

. ya\.^l  .oti£  d&lo  ^out-T  )Jx  40  .ot»i\  HsXpo i  ui  JllSo^^ot  JlX^JL? 

«  ^  v*  r  y  ..  *  r  V  v*  y  )*  *  *  k>  y  )-  v  .  ) 

C*X  ;O0  (  c*_0>  J  ^0(  .  OgX  Oot  .^X  X  is-*  I  ^f-s 

•  |  9-  )  y  II  J  *  y  « *  *  -  |  p  p  r  r  1  .  y  f  +  P  v  v  )  |  ^  ••  r  *  I 

Jo  OX  O  Joot  .pcu*  Js*D  «~mX  OOOt  IS-*(  }^X>^  ^jL 

—  •*  (  •*  “  W  \ 


T 

vo 


\pot  Jjl*^  .^pjc  yOoMfts^  ^  vi  \  yOotX  Joot  is.A.^Cf o  42  .  ^.a.:si.JL  J^L.  j 

V*  71  t.  ):  *  ^  ‘  I  N  ^  P  >”  )  *  *  *  I  *  43  -  P'  .  .  x  *  * 

C>X  UX2>JSuel?  OOtJ  bj(  ;JXCO  .  polo  i(X£Lx  X  tuOtOtlQ.MJ  ;-*LX  v  OOt-JOO 

tfc  •  —  •  \  —  -  \ 

.  yO^Oa-iX  iXjo  jLSpXo*  LoX  wJsl(o  "  .fcot  •'  'O.CLfcl  oX  iJoi’  .kk^o 

<4  J?A  .j^,o*r  JJ.  pL  )p  .pi  :)?i  Jiwr^/NL 

.v*''*.  ^ip  Tl'7'^  i  r  Hi  )y4=k  •«'7')7'i  p'  p'  y  \.  k.y  r  vr- 

•  Isx^?  ^O  Jot  Jj.ot  .  u^iSO^U  JU  Ism  Is- Cue  dX^O  .isJ^3j 

v>.  J?«  JjJ  ta/^6  .o^.XiSX  xsj  y 

:  JJ^^TX)  ot-CH^->  0^1  ^Xpje^’  }j/  ;^>/PJ?ot  Xw  4/  ,.  .ip^XD  ixmot 

\o  43  <>  o.^  .o>ix  ^pisj^i  VAii  {-* i  Oot.  isp-s>^  "^Sv^si 


y 


^  P 
O-J  ot 


C'L^f  X^0!  v' 
.jlLJ'  :L  X>?V! 


*  T 


50 


5  .cXJot-4^  epix  .JllO(''  uX 

^p  \  ^  {  ••  vipp  ^  •  p'  ^  ^  r  • 

•  ».o  ,r*>  j^,  J  ot-^  sS  ( f.  Jo  ot  c-  -i_^o  .  yO  ot  ■  ■*  ^  -O 

i  p  o  t  v  v*  <  9  y 

•:•  Al  vSi  kkoLcJ-x^a 


Text  from.  Ph.E.  Pusey  &  G.H.  Gwilliam,  Tetraeuangelium  Sanctum  juxta  simplicem  Syrorum 

versionem  (London,  1905;  Reprint  with  an  Introduction  by  Andreas  Juckel,  Piscatawav,  NJ:  Gorgias  Press, 
2003). 


> 
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(  1 1  r\  o  o  o  t-x  r  t  r\  T  iiI/'o  ^  O 

VJ  J  i-/UlVv  /  , 


Vf 

V. 

1  ’*  ) 

Uh-I 

(vb)  pe.  to  go;  imper.  s^j ,  fem.  “go!” 

other;  fem.  |L^»i 

6  ~ 

11? 

A 

hX 

(interrogative  pron.)  which  (?);  fem. 

there  is  (existential  expression);  with  negation  k<*{  )J  or  there  is 

6  A 

not 

lx 

V. 

r  ) 

i-ioi 

Hu? 

*  ^ 

) 

3i 

* 

!U 

6 

(conjunction,  introducing  non-real  condition)  if ... 

(vb)  pe.  to  say,  to  speak 

(noun)  woman;  plur.  L**j 

also,  as  well,  even 

(vb)  pe.  to  come 

•  •  i  + 

(prep.)  in,  through,  by  means  of 

) 

6 

(noun) house 

(vb)  pe.  to  weep,  to  cry 

I  9  7> 

}  Vi  ra~~> 

(noun)  perfume 

i£v_cai> 

lia 

(prep.)  behind 

(vb)  pe.  to  ask 

•  •  1 

expression  of  genitive  relationship:  of 

(conjunction,  introducing  subordinate  clauses)  that,  so  that,  in  order  that 

7> 

\?  G?) 

JCir, 

Jboo, 

J« 

(part.)  but,  now  (corresponds  to  Greek  5s) 

(vb)  pe.  to  judge 

(noun)  dinar 

(noun)  tear 

behold! 

4 

OCM 

(pers.  pron.)  m.sg.  he;  fem.  she 

V 

OOl 

9 

(dem.  pron.)  m.  sg.  that;  fem.  ^oi 

)ocm 

(vb)  pe.  to  be,  to  become,  to  happen;  past  tense  marker  when  used 

(Ldii^oi 

( 

end  itically 

(noun)  faith 

"Hoi 

(part.)  therefore,  thus 

Uc>l 

1 71 9 

(dem.  pron.)  m.  sg.  this;  fem.  hoi 

(_^~) 

(vb)  af.  to  love 

r 

*-*-• 

(num.)  one;  fem. 

• 

(noun)  debt 

16 


t 


y 


y  * 


OOu 


..  _X 


i 

u 

pl^> 

4 

y 

*h 


llz^J 


y 


y 


y 

\  ~-\  rr> 


(vb)  pc.  to  see 
(noun)  sin 

(noun)  sinner,  sinful 

(vb)  pe.  to  live ;  af.  sl~ !  to  cause  to  live 

(noun)  guilty,  indebted,  debtor 

(prep.)  instead  of,  because  of 

(num.)  five ;  fern.  ;  five  hundred 

(num  )  fifty 

(vb)  pe.  to  count,  to  think ;  etpa.  to  consider,  to  reflect 

(noun)  reputation,  story 

(vb)  pe.  to  know,  to  come  to  know 

(vb)  pe.  to  give 

(adverb)  more,  exceedingly 

(conjunction)  when,  while 

(prep.)  to,  towards ,  also  as  marker  of  direct  or  indirect  object 

not;  see  also  under  is si 

(prep.)  at,  near,  towards 

(vb)  pe.  to  eat 

(noun)  city,  town 

(interrogative  pronoun)  what  (?) 

something 

(prep.)  because  of,  on  account  of;  . .  *  (conjunction)  because 

(noun)  water 

(interrogative  pron  )  who  (?);  or  “who  is  ...?” 

(prep.)yrom;  ..  i  (conjunction) /row  (the  moment)  that  ... 

I  71  f 

(vb)  pe.  to  anoint 
(noun)  oil 
(noun)  prophet 
(vb)  pe.  to  take 

(noun)  soul;  “in  himself’ 

(vb)  pe.  to  kiss;  pa.  to  kiss  intensively 
(vb)  pe.  to  think,  to  believe 


11 


much 


'Ts 

y.wco 


o^x) 

r 

IlS 

r 

W.  i_E5 

Ui^ 


^xo  (jatxo) 


7> 

^;_o 


vlNsA 


1^\. 


(noun)  many 

(vb)  pe.  to  sustain,  to  uphold ;  etpc.  to  recline 
(noun)  hair 
(vb)  to  enter 
(prep.)  with 

(vb)  pe.  to  begin  a  conversation,  to  answer 

(vb)  pe.  to  turn ;  etpe.  to  turn  himself 

(vb)  pe.  to  requite,  to  return,  to  compensate 

(noun)  Pharisee 

(vb)  pa.  to  immerse,  to  moisten 

(vb)  pe.  to  rise  up,  to  stand 

little,  a  little  bit 

(vb)  pe.  to  call,  to  read,  to  invite 

(vb)  pe.  to  approach 

(Hebr.)  Rabbi 

(noun)  foot 

(noun) head 

(vb)  pe.  to  leave,  to  abandon,  to  forgive ;  etpe.  (passive) 

(vb)  pe.  to  be  equal ;  pa.  to  equalize,  to  arrange 
(noun)  alabaster  vase 
(vb)  pe.  to  cease 
(noun) peace 

(vb)  pe.  to  loosen,  to  untie ;  pa.  to  begin 

(num.)  two;  fem.  ^LyL  ;  with  suffix:  yOOu’jL  “the  two  of  them” 
(adverb)  rightly,  correctly 
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V. 


2.  A  song  on  the  Prophet  Elijah 


34 


LAj  ir^x  ^ 


3.  Let  the  sinner  not  sin! 


35 


KLxaA  Jol  oL 

*  .’A 

.Lla^o2)^  Ix-i  viv  N^xi>  >oi_o 

•  <c  —  /  . 

:^Oioi2»jj}  loiJL  U^oo 

*ULoL  ;4  U^m 


«,  t  A 


:oosoo£>  JC\  Jj c>i 
J^oo  jlo  UvuLx 

\  4  9  )  I  f  v  v 

:OiLg_llA  ESum^o 
❖  LoS  UlcXDi  Ix^U  Oh- 


)  71  I  9  -  :  r  r 

0  ^3  JOOl  JO*_X^  OOl 

.  ,_xd  )ooi  Ijl^Uo 

:  ^^xxNv  lxpo;o»a2x 

(£.  A  A 

't'jlKxOJ  (vilx  £s-L4l 


A  A 


,03  )oOl  '^xUm  OOl 

6  A  V. 

.  lmJL^4  Uodo  lvuJ\ 

:)U^o£  U4^4  I* 

❖  oiLdio  loLLso  )ox 


34 


•  U-LO  jal.TlN.O  Ji-^X  114a  CU>  lx^i^_0  )Lqj)Ld^  lX-*-J  Uio  .l^~->  U  1^~* 

JDCL-  jKlmo  vx^i  oiooi  .14m  J  U  tslio  .u^»,  ou^xdm  .BXio  ou^> 

6  6  *0  •  i  *  r 

S'  .  iN  ^  V3  -  *  %  1.  t  O 

\  A 

^XX  J^X-*0  .li^co  vx  1 4 A  (  W  ,JL^  (iOxxo  .1)7  ^l4o4o  .W 

cCOCUa  U)Ld  )Ll^  oiooi  IviXoao  (oi^  lil^  ^  d2^x>o  .£s4>L  Ui  wl2x-»o 

••  •  6  •  •  6  6*  ^ 

s'  r»\\  wL^lio 

\  A 


t  * 

-JjO  o 

o 


Copied  from:  Mor  Yulius  Yeshu  (j^ek,  rc^ox-i  rVfns^  vyK'  nl.cnArc'  rdrncuDi  rc'^vixo 

v^cvx^Jrc'.i  rc'^ULiiam  (Dayro  d-Mory  Aprem  -  Holanda,  1993),  289-290. 

35  Ibidem,  339. 
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4.  A  Charm  for  love  between  husband  and  wife36 

.);  criX  LA^t'o  JoZaX  pi!  jculjf  Un-o !  Llojo  |;»z>o  JA?  )oi^ 

3-coal  joHj*  [ . N^^>;NV  ^cinvl  jalljf  Un-oo  . In^uN.  jn^call  )o*lj(  L±n-0 
)cn^x  llooi  . wA<l  l;^X  ^lo lj  >o21j(  1 1 o ^ i  J^o£)^k  L*c cl^o  )q2*m  )LldA  . Kl-coll 

OlLLl  Aoi  )jo*  Cx-\L  CUiO  OUO©lO  CuK-VW  jo  OeZ>Q~,  'AAl  JjZO^JI 

t6  v  V  <6  •  *  V  O  ♦  ^ 

\  ?  U"  ✓  )  p-  *  9  4  ^  O  .  r  *  I  '  r  '  |  9  *  7  \  *  **  -r  9  )  7  i  7  o.  r 

)^Ot  tx\i^  coa. cu< o  cnTi  N.  JLldoi  jLs^o^  Ia-So-^  )*-*-* i  ^-*(o  . \>^o 

v  >6  ♦  *  V  O ;  .  •  •  /  <6 

OOOU  .OlLisJi  OlK-A 

V,  A  16 

UlT^JcO  JdAj 

V  16  ^ 


loA  A  .vO 
o  V 


i  ji'ooaJ  .ooAd  (Lcucno  ii 

*66  \  d 


* 

Qa^Z> 


V 


37 


5.  From  the  Chaldaean  Breviary:  service  of  Good  Friday 

.oUxLU  .yQn_LOja£>  \^oo  Ln  JLiUl  oju->o  jLol^  o;lxLLJ 

LU  .s CiJLmll)  Oila-Viza  £^-»ooi  Lj%  )fj?  .^^Lio  4^o  )ooi^t  A^LU 

.GAlLi  . ^.vvv  UaA  ;J*  ;ALU 

LLi  JvU  A  )KAd  )oi^  .^A^ao  ^soi  ^rjo  Al?  A  UxLU 

(6  •'  >6  /#•  •  V  •  /  ^ 


•  • 

A 

'h  9  V 


I  *  ..  II  y  •  av  ^  • 

.  ji.Vi**  ^  ti  SO  ulLoJ  Cl»*  .  Jl  I  1a*  >*  U  I CU^ 

A  16 

.Ui  *^»US  LU  UMi  -~j 

Jooi  JAz>  LsLo  •.  JDo3  t-3 

.cA>  ILvJ  .  qA\j  oez>;-Aj  ) 

.Lc^O  )oi  •.  OlLA>0(  -UUl  .Uulz>  lio  ,-D 

•  6  *  A  •**  * 

.LslLo  1  cri )ooi  jAo  4A  w*o 

.oA  );  A\  Uu^qj  K*o cm( 

•  A  •*  • 

.111  si  A  K>o  oio  •.  )ooi  s^joe^vk  lab 

^  •*  -  •• 

.o^A  IJA  l^oL  U  |1u  oiL^o 

it  (6  •  •* 

.  £ONsCP^  S^.N3Q  lO  )L/ i* 

A  (6 


Copied  from:  Isaac  H.  Hall,  “A  Charm  Worth  Reading,”  Hebraica  8  ( 1 891-1892),  132-133. 

In  the  first  stanza  Jesus  is  speaking;  all  lines  begin  with  an  imperative  form;  Jesus  addresses 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  -  in  the  last  line  (speaking  to  David)  the  first  person  plural  seems  to  include 
the  singer(s).  In  the  second  stanza  the  singer  talks  about  Peter’s  sadness  after  his  denial. 
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6.  From  the  Chaldean  Breviary:  Easter  song 


38 


7  *  9 


9  7  'Hi9 


.  yOO  JXLLo  tJL ^  £XXo 

);_cmo  )„*  .X  V\  *_D 

1 

.1^0)0  )i~X>  )ooi  )XLoj  (v<i£XXo 
.  ^XX^L  W?  ^OuX  ^SOiO  LlX  jiiiNo 

I  9  9*  )  \*  7  *  7  9  \  9 

.  C^OOa.  S^j  lUxO  ,JiO  y  »-SO  OUX 

.jxl^  r?  ^oiv-xi.x  vi^iio 

.ooix}  cX  Lbx^o  loi  3(  iXxo 

.W  i^;  oil  XX  jix  |L  Ul4 
.W  )XX  ^^o  XX  cX>d~5  ! i oj ^ 

If,'7'  r  •  v  r  )  r  *  I  >  > 

.  L>vX  OO'Ji  OuX  v-X3 i  O  Uxo 

X uX  ;X>  Ui  U!  )X;X>  jX;xo 

U^JXa*.  Xo  )ixXo  JOO*  OOl 

.JXx3%<  junX  ILclD)  oouo 

•A  A  6  '  — 

vr,:x  xbo  ^as  Xb  ^  Uz>X  oX 

*"9  ^  *  *t  r  -  r  ..  v  r 

.  ^ i *_X  \V o  OOUaO  >^OiO  Vu«  ^  ^Axo 


7.  An  extract  from  Ephrem’s  Commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  (Chapter  VIII)39 

3>1  Uioi  •.  )is-o£u  Ui  ooi  f^oJf  y+l)  ^  Xoi  .oildso^o  y<X  9**.*  [1] 

7 

4  ^  I  9  9  4  r  *  \  \  *  r  v  f  r  •  i  r  f  7  9  )  *  * 

^o^xxxjo  yOjiJiu^  cool  oiLaso^jo  *  o^oi  yOiN^mj  w‘°1  T*  A^0* 


•>  .i^XXyof  ^ l  ^oXojOjJ  yOOOO  oiLoxo»X>  ^CLA^JO  JLoi; 

X  xl  <x;u;  ..oXxL  U  iXx,  bbx£  ..£x,?L  U  biz.,  b,ob 

H,  \  V,  i  •  \  **  *  ^ 

jj,  .^tnj  tjoou*  )LqxL>X^  iXXiXo  .vooi^of  «X»i  lXji 

yOolX  Uo  JlJoi  .w^oXXXj  l?Ol  VXsX  ). V> v>\ X  ^QjU?  ^Obiolj 


The  song  relates  the  story  of  the  Resurrection.  An  angel  is  descending  from  heaven  (1.  1);  in  1.  5  he 
speaks  to  the  women.  L.  7  introduces  Mary  Magdalene,  to  whom  Jesus  appears  as  a  gardener.  Lines  9  and 
10  are  spoken  by  Mary.  Line  12  is  Jesus’  answer  to  Mary.  Lines  13-16  contain  the  singer’s  praise  to  Jesus. 

Syriac  text  in  Louis  Leloir,  Saint  Ephrem.  Commeniaire  de  I  ’Evangile  Concordant.  Texte  Syriaque 
(Manuscrit  Chester  Beatty  709).  Folios  Additionnels  (Chester  Beatty  Monographs,  8;  Louvain  -  Paris  . 
Peeters,  1990),  112-124.  The  text  of  the  edition  has  been  checked  against  the  manuscript  and  as  a  result 
minor  changes  have  been  introduced. 
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Do  .oX  ^  ,XXX  o»  ^Xj  .UX-XnX  r-Ju£  .Uo olX 

9  p 

^r\l  N.  |  ^00020  1-1aV>Q  J^OlOJ  ll^  OOI  i-^OO  .  ~ Oi CLiO 9 Oi_Ii  ^OOiK  i*  c^ 
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t-OO  .^^sl 20  )oou  CXjLo£oL  3?^  *.0^^  Cn^I^o(  ^Vl^>s  601  woff  .  Li » 1 0.XD 
Ni^jL  U  f-3  JLdD|5  )K^>QO^  l  w*Ol  LlDOi  .*  )L/a^j(  Ollo^QXf  I001  U  .Uic>i 
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3iAj  Ll^Oi  \L  ooi^o  .^ooi\  nxA>L^  sx^qj^  . Ih  Oj£)^o  [5] 
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F.  A  HANDFUL  OF  NICF  INSCRIPTIONS 


.O 

,  t  A- - -  —  r-X3j-r^ 

— LLTi C\_J  <Xn7 


MM 


Mosaic  from  Edessa,  dated  to  2 1 8  or  228  CE 

romr-J-? '  Dr'JVCrS  &  J'F'  Hcalc-V'  The  old  Syriac  Inscriptions  of  Edessa  and  Oshroene. 
cxts.  translations  and  Commentary  ( Leiden:  Brill,  1999),  Plate  54 -see  180-183. 
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Benia  chair  of  Bennaoui.  near  Aleppo,  now  in  the  garden  of  the  National  Museum  of  Damascus. 

Drawing  k.  Innemee. 

See  .!  B.  Chabot.  “Inscriptions  svriaques  do  Bennaoui.  Syria  10(1  D20).  2s2-2:>6. 
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Painted  inscription  on  a  column  in  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Syrians.  Wadi  al-Natrun. 

Egypt,  mentioning  the  name  of  Patriarch  Cyriacus  (793-817). 

Photograph  K.  Innemee  -  drawing  LVR. 

See  K.  Innemee  &  L.  Van  Rompay,  “La  presence  des  Syriens  dans  le  Wadi  al-Natrun  (Egypte). 

Parole  de  l  Orient  23  (1998),  200,  and  L.  Van  Rompay  &  A.  Schmidt,  “Takritans  in  the 
Egyptian  Desert.  The  Monastery'  of  the  Syrians  in  the  Ninth  Century,"  Journal  of  the  Canadian 

Society  fro  Syriac  Studies  1  (200 1 ).  4 1  -60. 
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Painted  inscription  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Syrians,  dated 
between  932  and  940  CR.  See  K.I).  Jenner  &  L.  Van  Rompay.  “New  S\riac  Texts  on  the  Walls  of 
the  al-\Adra‘  Church  of  Dayr  as-Suryan."  MiUcihm^en  zur  christlichen  Arcluiologie  4  ( 1 998).  96- 
99.  and  L.  Innemee  &  L.  Van  Ronipa\'.  art.  cil..  I  74-1  75. 


Pilgrim's  inscription  on  a  column  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Jerusalem,  by  a  monk 
from  Hah.  Undated,  unpublished.  Photograph  LVR. 


r-<L»  OOOr<lrD  ^LfcOJLO  rN'^hJLi.'UD  r? &\ CU <VuA <^  1  in>njiG  r? Avu CVnJL <KA 

<tr\\L>  jruU3.1  nC^-Vfc.lA  ^iAcn  Klu  01^73  ^_D<?0<^\r<'  r^T.A.TJD  ndvjOlCi  rV VzjO  c^JDr? 

ndiJCLfc.l  V»Jr^  (Kli-  COnC'.l  fV -U3.' C^lI3 1  “^CL*T-^3  i^OD  K'cnArC" 


Notes  on  i  he  text 

1  the  final  tail  of  the  qof  is  read  here  as  nun  —  2  the  two  words  are  connected  in 

writing:  >-ou^c7]  —  3  possibly  written  as 


Flabcllum  from  the  Monastery  of  the  Syrians,  dated  1202  CE. 

See  .1.  Leroy.  k*Un  llabellum  syriaque  date  du  Deir  Souriani  (Egypte)/  Colliers  cle  Moriemonl  5-6 

( 1974-1975).  31-39.  Photograph  Musee  de  Mariemonl.  Belgium. 
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